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BITBRATURA. 





JAFFAR. 
Inscribed to the Memory of Shelley. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


SHe.tey, take this to thy dear memory ;— 
To praise the generous, is to think of thee. 
Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 
The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, stain by a doom unjust, 
And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good and e’en the bad might say, 
Ordain’d that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death.— 
All Araby and Persia held their breath. 


All but the brave Mondeer.—He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 
And facing death for very scorn and grief 
(For his great heart wanted a great relief,) 
Stood forth in Bagdad, daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house; and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scymitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 

** Bring me this man,” the caliph cried. The man 
Was brought—was gaz’d upon. The mutes began 
To bind his arms. ‘* Welcome, brave cords!” cried he; 
‘* From bonds far worse Jaffar deliver’d me; 
From wants, from shames, from loveless household fears ; 
Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 
Restor’d me—lov’d me—put me on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar ?” 


Haroun, who felt, that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deign’d to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great, 
And said, *‘ Let worth grow frenzied, if it will ; 
The caliph’s judgment shall be master still. 
Go: and since gifts thus move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 
Avd hold the giver as thou deemest fit.” 


” Gifts! cried the friend. He took; and holding it 
High towards the heavens, as though to meet his star, 
Exclaim’d, ‘* This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar !” 





STORM AND CALM 


Night came upon the mountains not in bright 
Though ebon mantle, star-bedight ; 
2 Nor in the softened glow of Luna’s sheen 
Stole languid Nature’s welcome queen ; 
n silent gloom, 
As of the tomb, 
Her heavy pall closed o’er the anxious earth, 
Which felt the brooding storm gathering its strength for birth. 
The music of the mighty wind-harp’s strings 
Prefaced the rush, as of a thousand wings 
His sulphurous darts red lightning flings— 
The rocky steeps rebound the thunder’s roar, 
In ites the clouds their waters pour— 
eafen’d—half-blind, 
Nor snorting, startled beast, nor man the path may find 
* * * = * * 


The air is drugg’d with the rich steam from flowers 
Bathed in soft dew—the evening hours 
Steal on so gently that their golden haze 
Is merged in softening silver rays ; 
Which nor reveal 
Nor yet conceal, 
But cast a veil of brightness o’er fair things, 
And hide the gross and dark for our imaginings. 
Nature is sleeping swectly—all around 
Is calm and peaceful, as if holy ground ; 
Of human life a distant sound, 
The railroad hum, born on the gentle breeze, 
Scares not the bat moth- hawking in the trees. 
O heavenly night! 
For all sweet influences descend in thy pure light ! 





THE DREAM-GIRL. 
FROM THE GERMAN—BY MRS, ABDY. 


Friends, neighbours, kinsmen, why thus harshly wound me 
With cruel censure, and derisive jest ? 

Have you not always meek and patient found me ? 

_ When have I failed to grant your last request ? 

Yet let it pass—ye will not always chide me; 
Soon shall your looks be kind, your accents bland ; 

To-night, how gently will ye smile beside me, 
When we have met within the sweet Dream-land ! 


Blame not my lonely haunts, my listless leisure ; 
Let me in thrifty labours bear a part— 

And with prompt industry, and cheerful pleasure, 

_, My busy hands shall sly the housewife’s art : 

iy er on banks of fragrant flowers reclining, 
J i. brow shall be by w 1ispering breezes fann’d ; 

While gentle maids, beside me, shall be twin'z 

_ Chaplets of roses in the sweet Dream-land! _ 


Pry 
Our village guests ere long will claim our grecting, 
_And come, perchance, in rough and mocking mood ; 
Yet think not that I wish to shun the meeting 
With natures stubborn, and with spirits rude; 


Soon shall I see, when wrapped in bal 
Nobles and knights contending pon Aco yamaha 
And tuneful minstrels, in their softest fatabers 
Shall sing my praises in the sweet Dream-land! 
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You say the peers we eads a vague existence, 
To human love and sympathy unknown ; 
Oh! if you asked her counsel or assistance, 
How would her heart spring forth to greet your own! 
Tis hard to view her with unjust suspicion 
Because God wills her spirit to expand, 
And bids her walk with clear, untroubled vision, 
Through the dim mazes of the sweet Dream-land. 


Strange words among you were this morning spoken : 
I heard them, though you spoke beneath your breath ; 
You said my mystic dreamings were a token 
That I was doomed to soon and sudden death ! 
‘Tis true my soaring spirit oft rejoices 
In glad communion with an angel-band, 
Nor have I ever dwelt on earthly voices 
Like those which greet me in the sweet Dream-land. 


I do not with dismay or apprehension 
Picture the hour of Nature’s parting strife ; 
Yet, brethren, let not harshness and dissension 
Blight the short remnant of the Dream-girl’s life : 
Let Home’s soft influence shed protection o’er her ; 
Beside your hearth unchided let her stand, 
Till scenes of brighter bliss arise before her 
Than those prefigured in the sweet Dream-land ! 





SHIPS ON RAILWAY CARS, 
A New Mode of Crossing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


BY JOHN WILKINS, C. E., NEW YORK. 


Only a small portion of the following article has hitherto appeared 
in print; and without presuming to pass judgment upon the merits or 
feasibility of the scheme here proposed, we recommend it to notice as 
one of great boldness and originality. 


While the minds of all commercial men seem to be turning with such 
increasing attention to the subject of ship communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, over some part of the Isthmus connecting 
the two American continents, it will perhaps be as well to introduce 
the public to the consideration ofa completely new plan for aceomplish- 
ing the desired object. It seems to have been hitherto a settled thing 
to consider that a canal is the only way of attaining that object ; but I 
do not consider that to be the case. I propose to adopt the railway 
instead of a canal, and I shall proceed to show that ships can s that 
Isthmus by railway, without difficulty, and at a cost which will amount 
to a mere fraction of the cost of sending them by canal. 

It is not to be doubted that a ship canal can be accomplished over one 
or perhaps all of the nine different routes contemplated for that pur- 

se; but it is to be doubted, and very greatly too, whether it can be 

one at a remunerating cost, over any one of these lines. But I will con- | 
fine myself to an explanation of a few material points connected with 
my plan, which embraces ultimately the transmission of ships of every 
size over the railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore, and in the 
contrary direction. 

I propose, however, in the first instance, to provide means for carry- 

ships with their cargoes up to the weight of 1,100 tons, as it is con- 
sidered that this would be sufficient to satisfy the great majority of all 
the mercantile business now done between the two oceans.* Ships of 
that tonnage or gross actual weight would require the use of a truck of 
150 tons weight. This would produce a gross load or pressure on the 
rails of 1250 tons, besides the requisite moving power. This weight will 
be borne by 120 wheels ; and the car will be so constructed as to distrib- 
ute the weight equally on all the wheels, by a proper application of 
springs, which I need not here describe. The total pressure on eac 
wheel will thus be only 104 tons. 
eeeding the actual weight which is at preseni often connected wit 
driving wheels of the largest class of locomotives. I do not mean those 
in common use in this country, as they in general weigh only from 16 to 
18 tons altogether, but on the Great Western Railway in England some 
of the locomotives now employed weigh 35 tons, and their specd ex- 
ceeds 45 miles per hour habitually. It is therefore clear, that a rail 
which is strong enough to accommodate those engines at that speed 
would be fully strong enough for the transmission of traffic connected 
with concentrations of pressure not exceeding 10} tons under each 
wheel, and at the slow velocity of only 8 miles per hour, which is the 
rate I propose for passing the ships along the line, and which I think 
will be regarded as sufficient speed for all practical purposes of ship | 
transit. But so far as the requisite strength of rail is concerned, I will | 
assume that the action of deflected rails under parts of the car, imper- | 
fections of road surface, and unequal wear of wheels, would or might | 
produce pressures equivalent to 20 tons dead weight instead of 103 at | 
one or more points under the car or ship truck, so that the whole road | 
should be laid down under anticipation of 20 ton pressures. The rails | 
on which the locomotives abovementioned are now used weigh 70 Ibs. | 
per yard, some have been used of 78 lbs. per yard, but the lighter | 
weight, when on longitudinal bearings, is found amply strong for the 
very severe work of that railway. When the weighi of locomotives in | 
use was only 22 tons, as was the case about nine years ago, there were | 
rails of 45 lbs. per yard used for their traffic on that line at the same | 
high speed ; and they have been passed over at the rate of 90 miles per 
hour, but the bearings were longitudina! and continuous. Itis there- | 
fore evident, that with the speed of 8 miles per hour, since the deflec- | 
tion of rails is proportional to the square of the velocity, or nearly so, | 
rails of 150 Ibs. per yard would be better adapted to the passage of the 
ship car, than ordinary rails of 70 lbs. per yard to the passage of large 
locomotives at high speed. x 

In estimating cost, I have therefore taken the rails at 150 pounds 
per yard, and for two rails with chairs and fixings the whole weight of 
iron per mile would be about 260 tons. I propose one track only, com- | 
posed as usual of two rails (with turnouts, if the amount of traffic should 
require them.) The gauge between the rails will be 16 feet, requiring 
a graded road face of 22 feet. The car wheels will be of 32 inches | 
diameter, and set on the car at 33 inches from centre to centre. Twelve | 
of these wheels—3 pairs in front, and 3 behind—will have flanges and 
be connected with their opposite wheels by common axletrees. The re- 
maining 108 wheels—(54 on each side of the car)—will have no flange and 
no axletree or other direct collateral connexion across the car, They 


~ In a ship, with a total weight ot 1,100 tons for both ship and cargo, I estimate 
from 600 to 650 tons would be actual weight of cargo, and the remainder the 
weight of the empty hull of the ship. If the cargo consisted of measurement 
gooes, the amount of chargeable freight, covered by 650 tons of actual weight, 
would often be as much as 1000 tons, and sometimes more. 











This is a pressure only slightly —e os all ordinary gradés of railway than it cou 
' ship in water. 
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will be connected in pairs or sets of 3 or 4 consecutively, and each set 
so connected will have a se te and i dent spring connexion 
with the body of the car, oad each spring have a range of elasticity 
from 40 to 100 tons, capable of adjustment to any d required, The 
bearings of each wheel will be on both sides of the wheel; and of equal 
length on each side, thus ensuring a balance , and to secure 
the concentricity of the journals and periphery, both will be turned om 
one centre. ¢ 

The whole range of rail covered by each line of 60 wheels will be 165 
| feet. The — of the car would thus be long enough for a ship of 190 
| feet keel, which is quite sufficient for the amount of tonnage. 

The flange wheels Seing only the six pairs on the front and back, the 
car will be able with ease to turn sharp curves on plate rails and. to 

' enter turnouts if required. The body of the car on which the will 
rest during transit will be composed of two main side walls or lop 
| tudinal string pieces of timber or wrought iron capping the two limesof 
wheels. Along the top surface of these two side walls, for the spaceof 
| 50 or 60 feet on the central section of their length, will be pe 
| fixed two spring cushions or elastic beds, having a deep range of elastic 
| action, so as to be capable of forming cpontadeons Shhusnea to the 
varying forms of the floor timbers of ships near their midship sections. 
| The remaining portion of the’ tops of the side walls of the car, before 
| and behind the above-named stationary cushion, will be divided, each 
Waste of 50 or 60 feet, into 3 or more sections. Each of the sections 
| will have an independent cushion or spring bed, like the main midship 
' cushions in composition and elastic range, but differing from them in 
_ being attached toa frame capable of rising or falling to or from the 
bottom of the ship as its particular from opposite that spring may re- 
_ quire. These several spring framcs will receive their motion and ad- 
justment from sliding screws, operated on by nuts and turning rods. 
| The elasticity of all the cushions can be entirely destroyed in a mo- 
mént, and may remain out of action while the screwing up or adjust- 
ment of the spring bed to the peculiar form of each ship takes place. 
| The power of one’man will thus be made sufficient for t sponse of 
fitting the ship to the truck. The elastic force of all the ¢ ns can 
then be instantly restored and made to press with any desired strength 
on the bottom of the ship. The ruts of the adjusting screws will have 
| to be worked while 10 or 15 feet under water, a guide cord on the nut 
' and perforated turning rod, is therefore used to prevent delay. In the 
middle of the cross section of the car on the extreme front and baek 
ends there wilt be fixed two expanding jaws or forks made to embrace 
| the dead wood and gripe of the ship. By the guiding action of these 
forks when the ship begins to settle down over the car, the keel will 
spontaneously settle on the middle line between the side walls of | 
car, thus ensuring by a self-acting process perpendicularity and equali- 
zation of weight on each side, without any assistance from the dock- 
keepers or ship’s crew. 

It is now to be observed that the ship railway will terminate at each 
shore in the bottom of the entrance dock. This doek may be either a 
full lift dock with gates at each end, and the rails altogether on the 
level, or the lift of the dock mey be limited to 5 or 6 feet, and the re- 
maining rise to the leading level of the railway be attained by incline. 
The decision of this point would be a question of cost resting on definite 
survey of the locality. One plen has no material advantage over the 
other in point of accommodation. 

As soon as the ship-car has entered the dock, the inland gates are 
closed, the dock flooded and the sea gates opened, and the shi intending 

| to take passage is then floated even the car. A portion of the water is 
then gradually let out of the dock, until the sinking of the water on the 
ship’s sides shows that she has settled on the two main cushions of the 
car. As soonas @ small pressure of 150 or 200 tons is found by the 
abatement on the ship’s sides to take effect on the two main cushions, the 
further escape of the dock water is then su ded, until all the fore 
and aft adjusting cushions have been screwed home on both sides and 
their elasticity restored. All the remaining water is then let out of 
the dock, the iniand gates are opened, and the locomotive power is then 
to be attached to the car, when the ship proceeds along the line in the 
same way as any other train would do, except that during a fair wind 
no locomotive is required, as the wind would produce greater speed 
J produce on the same 





It is unnecessary to give any particular description of the mode of 
putting the ship into the other ocean, as floating off comprises the whole 
process, leaving the car after lowering the adjusting springs ready to 
receive the next ship. 

I consider that the whole average time required to put the ship from 
the ocean up a 25 feet lift on the railway car ought not, under the pro- 
posed arrangements, to exceed three-quarters ofan hour, and one-quar- 
ter for putting her off again. 

In case the load upon the car is a steamboat, she may be made to 
steam along the line with her own paddle wheels just in the same way 
as if in water, without the use of any locomotive on the rails. For this 
purpose the road is supplied with a stationary tow-rope, which is not 
moved along the road, but is merely taken up, passed round the wheel 
and again deposited on the ground, being made use of not at all as an 
agent, but solely as a medium. And I consider that much reduction in 
working expenses would attend the adoption of this mode of traction by 
the locomotives of this line, instead of working on the bite or friction 
of the driving wheels. The weight of all the locomotives may then be 
lowered to any extent consistent with the necessary amount of vapour- 
ising power, :nd the cost of the first class engines for this line may then 
be as low as $12,000 each, while on the other principle I have estimated 
the cost at $20,000 to $25,000 and their weight to be 45 tons each. 

In respect to the capability of drawing a load of 1250 tons, a few caleu- 
lations will show that it is a perfectly Gayle and easy process. The con- 
struction of the road must necessarily be of the most firm and perfect 
character, and the peculiar construction of the car itself would have a 
natural tendency to improve a badly built railway, by operating on the 
principle of a gigantic rolling plane. Ihave therefore estimated that 
on this rail the amount of the rolling resistance (commonly miscalled 
friction) to the ship-car would be fully as low a per centage to the 
weight as on the best common railways, but on the other hand there 
would be a considerable increase in the proportion of the frictional re- 
sistance resulting from the relatively large diameters of the Tearing 
circles compared with the 32 inch wheels as proposed above. 
therefore of taking the lowest amount of resistance, as on the best 
rails with a more perfect axle system, at 47 lbs. on a dead level, I as- 
sume the higher rate of 8 lbs per ton, aS om ver imperfect rails, with 
yielding sleepers and inaccurate wheels. The whole strain required to 
move the load of 1250 tons on a level would therefore be ten thousand 


| pounds, which is a little less than the general amount of ‘resistance to 


a ship of the proposed magnitude when moving 8 miles per hour in wa- 
ter, and therefore 2 wind or steam force capable of producing that 
speed at sea would produce a greater speed on the railway. But sup- 
pose the general grades of the road to be 20 feet per mile and under, the 
whole maximum resistance would then be raised to 20,480 Ibs. in goi 


| up the 20 feet inclines; but in descending those inclines the action 0 
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jon would be j 


" from wind or steam. ; ; 
“Fao tote! amount of the constant resistance at 12) miles per hour of 


the well-known Steamship Great Western is 34,500 lbs and she de- | 
rives an impelling force sufficient to overcome that resistance from 
Engines of 4.0 horse power, "' would therefore require engines of 262 
horse power to act against a constant resistance of 20,500 Ibs at the 
same spec! ; but as it is proposed to use only the speed of & miles in- 
giead of 12) there would be o large surplus or reserve power for irre- 
gularities derivable from engines of 20 horse power | have seen lo 
comotives of 2! tons in which the vaporising power exceeds that amount 


but they are in general used for moderate loads of 100 or 120 toms at) 
54 times the velocity which I propose. These engines, however, could 
not draw the car without an alteration in the mode of applying thei: 


power, on account of the limit set to the tractive power by the exis- | 
ting ratio between the amount of bite and the weight which produces it 
On the principle of rope traction however at slow motion the power of a 
25 ton locomotive would be abundant over all the 20 feet inclines, but 
on the other principle of traction the engine required would be of 44 or 
45 tons weight, on 4 or 6 driving wheels and 4 or 6 guides. In respect 
to the additional force required during high foul winds, and on heavier | 
inclines (if such should be found to be unavoidable) two of the engines | 
above described, to one car, would surmount all inclines up to 56 feet | 
mile and the locality must be of unusually bad character if those 
nclines would not cover all difficulties. I will however suppose the 
existence of a much more extreme case, and take fv example the ne- 
cessity of using at some onc or more parts of the road, an incline of 
such exceeding xeverity as 150 feet rise per mile. A different prinei- 
ple of traction from either of the foregoing must here be adopted, and a 
modification of the plan of working moe inclines with station engines 
bronght into operation. The entire strain or draught required to take 
the load and 4 incline ropes up one mile of such incline would be rather 
less than 40 tons or nearly 90,000 Ibs. In order to draw this at the 
rate of one mile per hour an engine of 250 horse power would be re- 
uired, so that the strength of the proposed first class locomotives would 
just sufficient for the purpose, and no other station engine would 
then be required at all ;as a very simple addition to the locomotive and 
correspon: arrangement of the drawing apparatus at the top of 
the incline, would render the locomotive applicable by making ita 
station engine during the ascent of the incline. The whole cost of 
anent station engines would thus be avoided. The incline would 
require altogether 4 lengths of the 6 inch common iron railway ropes, 
the same as now used, and these would weigh 50 tons and cost eleven 
thousand dollars. By this plana change of level of 160 feet, combin- 
ed with one mile advance on the road, would be attained in the short 
space of one hour, by the simplest ible means. The same amount 
elevation by a ship canal with 10 locks of 15 feet ¢l@ar lift euch, 
could scarcely be performed in less than three hours ; and such locks 
would use up % mass of water not at all likely to be available in such a 
locality. In respect to the cost of constructing a Railroad with such 
inclines, it is to te motieed that the adoption of heavy inclines would 
tly reduce the cost of grading Suppose for instance the contem- 
rise of 150 feet above the preceding level, instead of being a 
hegre ascent, should consist of a perpendicular precipice of 150 feet 
igh, even in that case the excavation in the middle would be only 75 
feet deep, and the probable mass of earth work about 200,000 yards, 
supplying embankment for { of the lower half of the incline, and the 
costmay be as low as $50,000 and unless consisting of hard rock 
certainly would not be double that sum. The cost ofa Railway over 
such ground would be a mere trifle in comparison of ship-canalling the 
same locality, or even of canalling on such a scale over only half the 
rise, and through highly favourable soil. On the Railway Plan, under 
such a system of working the inclines, elevations of 1000 or even 3000 
feet could be surmounted at very moderate cost 
In reference to the time required for transit, the ship and cargo could 
sed over & mountain of one thousand feet in 7 or § hours, and it 
could be easily done in two hours, if there were any real advantage to 
be gained proportionate to the necessary increase in the cost of addi- 
tional moving power. Supposing the entire passage over land to be 36 
miles, as in the Tehuantepec, route and that there are two of the 150 feet 
inclines on the road, and the remaining portion limited to a 56 feet 
grade, the whole time of passage from one entrance dock to the ether 
would then be 7) hours,, Ifhowever the route from Lake Nicaragua 
of 15 miles or from Leon of 13 miles can be used, and without heavier 
os than 56 feet per mile, the whole time used in passing from deep 


| with a prapenes terminus in any part of Panama Bay is & most exces- 
P 


| imperfect information which influenced the Spanish Engineer, must 


| mantic and chimerical project that it is not only practicable but easy.” 


mere Engineering light, neither the making of the Ship Tunnel, nor 
the lockage over 400 feet each way, nor the infinitely worse features 
of having tocut 7 miles of canal under the sea water to the anchorage, 
are to be looked on as at all impracticable—we know well enough that | 
all that can be done, but the grand uestion is cost, and I confess that 
looking at this subject in the matter of fact light of dollars and cents,— 
shares and divi , Leannot withhold the conclusion that a ship canal 





sively wild project. The world has been so long tempted to reverize 
over this baseless vision, through an undue contemplation of the single 
fact, that Atlantic Ocean water in San Blas Bay is within 2% miles of 
Pacifie Oeean water in Panama Bay, that all the realities affecting the 
question of joining the Oceans have been fairly dazzled out of sight by 
the very brillianey of the prospect of going a head over so small a 
space, to the accomplishment of a design so grand. The same kind of 


have led to the observation by the Edinburgh Review in the year 1810 
that “It is remarkable that this magnificent undertaking, pregnant 
with consequences so important to mankind, is so far from being a ro- 
I think very few will be found to hold that opinion at present. It is 
agreed however, that by means of a gooa road of 23 miles from Panama to 
Chagres, as nuw in progress, property of any description or weight could 
easily cross the Isthmus. It is further stated by Mr. Waltonin the 
Leet Colonia) Journal of 1817 thata canal from Chagres to Panama 
" would require arches in some parts, and subterraneons passages at 
others, and would likewise have to surmount an elevation of some hun- 
dred feet.” 

But whether regarded as a site for either Canal or Railway the Pa- 
nama Route is so much inferior to that from Lake werete, or that I 
have only mentioned it with a view to remove misunderstanding on the 
subject. 


more required than the usually potent command of capitalists saying 
** do this,” and forthwith it will be done. Strictly considered there je 
nothing experimental in the entire project ; it is simply and solely 9 
vigorous expansion of principles and practices long known and now in 
constant use, but on a smaller scale than I propose. Viewing it in tha¢ 
light I now submit it to the consideration of the public as the shortest 
and most effectual way of gratifying a desire which all the world heye 
experienced for the last two hundred years. 


—_——_——»>— 


URSA MAJOR. 
A SCENE IN THE HYMALAYAN MOUNTAINS 


The subject of the present paper is an encounter with a bear, of ex. 
traordinary ferocity, and the /ocus in quo is a valley known as the 
Ramas Serai, eight marches from Mass yorie, one of the largest sanato- 
riums in the Hymalayan Mountains, and about a thousand miles from 
Caleutta. 

For seventeen long years, prior to the period of the following ad- 
venture, I candidly admit I had been « bitter enemy to ali bears, white, 
black, and brown, but the present rascal, only, out of the whole num. 
ber had the good luck to have his revenge at the expense, however, of 
his own hide and grease. I am myselfin no way superstitious; I never 
was. I therefore turned a deaf ear to the sage and mysterious warn- 
ings of my gun carriers, lye Sing and Buctoo, in regard to the comin 
struggle. Both had been some years in my employ and witn 
many a stiff fight between me and sundry Bruins, and now for the first 
time since they had been in my service they became alarmed. They 
did all they possibly could to dissuade me from going into the Ramas 
Serai valley to look for the well known bear frequenting that place, 
who had for many years been the terror of the whole district, and had 








In Robinson’s work on the Mexican War he states that the distance 
from Nicaragua to the Gulf of Pa yo is 21 miles, “‘ through a dead 





level, with a few isolated conical volcanic hills. The Gulf shore is 
free from rocks or shoals, and a frigate may anchor a few yards from 
the beach.” But the direct distance across one part of that land is but 
15 miles, and it is with reference to this nei hbourhood in particular 
that I made the foregoing estimate of probable cost for the ship rail- 
way, although it will be seen that I entered into details for overcoming 
difficulties which do not appear to exist at all on this route, although 
they do exist, at least to a considerable extent. on some of the other 
routes, On this account the estimate of $3,000,000 would probably be 
much more than requisite. 

With respect to the Tehuantepec route, the necessary distance over 
land would be 36 miles. But with the exception of an additional orig- 
inal expenditure of about $1,200,000 this route is to be considered as 
the best of all the routes as far as the peculiar interests of the United 
States alone are concerned, but in reference to other nations chiefly, 
the Nicaraguan route must be considered as more generally convenient 
and valuable. But as far as information at present extends, it seems 
probable that remuneration of capital would be pretty equally secured 
on either of these routes, because the most costly in construction has 
also compensating advantages, and it would most probably be executed 
as arival line at no distant date, if the Nicaragua route should have 
been first constructed, I do not think, however, that the Tehuantepec 
route,i/ first executed, would ever find a rival line undertaken anywhere 
else, as there would not then be any specitic want, in the shape of a de- 
sire to shorten distance, remaining unsatisfied, and tempting rivalry to 
aim at some portion of the immense traffic to be expected. 

In contrasting the accommodating power of the proposed Ship Rail- 
way with that of a Ship Canal, I think the advantage largely in favour 
of the Railway, as it could certainly pass many more ships in a given 
time than the Canal. One hundred thousand tons of shipping per week 
would only partially employ the capabilities of transit provided in my 
estimate. The working cost of either horse-power or steam-power for 
motion on the canal would also largely exceed the cost of steam locomo- 
tion by railway. 

Another serious drawback in reference to the canal project, is the 
long period that must elapse before it can possibly be completed, even 
under the most stimulating action of abundant capital. The amount 
of capital vaguely talked of as requisite for establishing the canal is 
$20,900,000, But if the Panama route is to be chosen, that sum, I pre- 
sume, would be used up rather an inconveniently long time before the 
completion of the work. On the Nicaragua route, however, it may be 





water on one side, to deep water on the other, would then be about 3 


be seen that my ‘to work heavy inclines a¢ once swee ps 
a an immense portion of the usual cost of grading a Railway line, 
rendering it applicable to the very worst features of country, and em- 
bracing the substantial economy of permitting the adoption of a straigh- 
road on the shortest possible cut. Every mile thus saved in actual 
distance would save in cost from $50,000 to $75,000 which would suffice 
to pay all the additional cost on two inclines. I should therefore look to 
the adoption of the most direct lines in the locality selected. The system 
here described proves that wherever, either a railroad on the common 
principle or a canal of the proposed or any smaller scale, is found to be 
at all practicable, the railway for ships must be very great/y more ap- 
plicable at a much lower cost. 

In making a summary of the principal items of cost I shall assume the 
wy ery J of using a short route, say across 18 miles of land where 

¢ least distance is 15 miles from Nicaragua. I include two heavy in- 
clines, and two entrance docks, One track of two rails is estimated, 
with turnouts at one or two stations if required. The amount of iron 
was shown to be only 260 tons per mile, and I do not consider that the 
character of the proposed traffic would require the adoption of rails of 
unusually high cost, such as the Anti-laminating Patents at 56 dollars 

good rails at 86 to 40 dollars would be perfectly suitable. 
In timber I allow 8 times as much as would be required on a single 
track of common Railway. It was shown that the cost of grading would 
easy diminished by the use of strong inclines and that the graded 
th would be only 22 fect, consequently it will be an outside estimate 
to take the total cost per mile on a grading, timber, iron and laying down 
at $70,000 or a total of $1,260,000 on 18 miles Two entrance docks 
fant’ ten first class locomotives $250,000, ten second class for 
t load¥ of 400 to 800 tons at $12,000, total $130,000—nine miles of 
extra incline ropes $25,000, one road rope $25,000, ten first class cars 
$200,000, and ten second class $140,000. The addition of 10 per cent 
ao will bring up the total amountof the above os to 
$2,580,000. Ifthe plan isto include any extensive warehouse conve- 
nience, or arrangements for the repairs and building of ships and ma- 
chinery, a total capital stock of three million dollars would probably 
answer all demands for many years. 

Now in respect to the several routes contemplated as the possible 
sites of the projected ship canal, it is proper to mention a few principal 
features of the most important. In the vale of Choco onthe line of 
the old Rapadura canal, the overland distance is 39 miles from the na- 
vigable waters of the River Atrato to deep water on the San Juan :— 
the river has a bar at the mouth, but the general depth of water over 
the bar has not been ascertained. The San Juan has also a bar with 
12 feet water over it, but a 1 passage of 24 ft deep is said to have 
been discovered through this bar many years since. e whole course 
from Ocean to Ocean through this route is about 240 miles, 

Another line or the above route from Port Cupica is said to be only 
24 miles “ through a dead level,” but the course of the River Naipi, a 
branch of the Atrato, which it would be necessary to use, is very cir- 
cuitous, 

About a century ago a Spanish eee reported to his Government 
-hat “ 36 miles of canal in the natura 
the effect of o a passage from Panama Bay to Chagres, as wide 
as the Gut of Gibraltar,” others state that this canal would require 
socks and funnels and must over an elovation of at least 400 feet, 
andthe Londen Times for Feb., last year states the elevation to be 
1000 feet. 

The necessity of making a tunnel for the passage of ships, if there is 
such an obstacle, would alone be fatal to this undertaking provi ‘ed 
the length of the tunnel should be at all considerable. After allowin 
ships to strike topmasts and brace up yards, the size of any such tunne 
could not be less than 125 feet deep and 70 feet wide; this would re- 
quire more than one million yards of excavation per mile, and unless the 
passage is through rocks would require arching all the way". But ifthere 

were no such obstacle as this, both the routes terminating in the Bay 


of Panama from Chagres and from San Blas must be considered as to- | 


tally impracticable at a remunerating price as a Cana! Route. In a 





* Ta Lieut Col Loyd’s address tothe Loadon [uastitate of Civil Engineers on 
the Lith Dee:, last, he states from his own survey that ao such mountain as here 
supposed has any existence, and he is of opinion thatthe only obstacle to acanal 
on the Panama route would be the greet expence, with which opinion I perfectly 


agree. 


course of the ravines would have | 


an over estimate to a large extent, provided the volcanic origin of the 
focality does not furnish too many beds of compact lava rock. My 
plan would not be injured by such an oceurrenee, and since the railway 
manifestly gives greater accommodation for $3,000,000, than is proposed 
by the canai for $20,000,000, the hopes of shareholders as to divi ends 
must assume a strong and overwhelming constrast under the two sys- 
tems. Indeed, in the canal project, the prospect of any remuneration 
on capital appears in such remote perspective, that I doubt if that fea- 
ture will not prove so fatal to any vigorous deposit on stock, as to pre- 
—_ = definite prediction of the period when the canal could be com- 
pleted. 

With the railway, on the contrary, I estimate with confidence that un- 
der an unchecked command of capital, the entire work may be perfec- 
ted and ships passed, within fifteen months from the actual commence- 
ment of field operations, and the completion of a properly detailed ar- 
rangement of proceedings and plans. 

In respect to the pachekse profits of this undertaking a variety of es- 
timates has been published. The Times of London about this time last 
year takes 500,000 tons of shipping as the probable annual amount of 
shipping likely to pass that route. Another estimate sets down 
900, as more near the correct amount, and between two and three 
dollars per ton is thought a reasonable charge for the passage, as ship- 
owners, after paying that toll, would still save more than the amount 
paid to the railway company. At the lowest of these estimates of toll, 
my estimated stock would pay annual dividends of 40 per cent., and on 
the higher estimate, which is also probably below the real amount, divi- 
dends could not be less than 70 per cent. Butin Mr. White’s speech at 
the Irving House on the 21st instant he takes 3 millions tons as the 
probable annual amount of ~— ing that would cross the Isthmus, and 
takes 8 dollars for toll. Proba ty this estimate is a little too high, but 
if such should be the truth, there would be an annual profit to share- 
holders amounting to nearly three times the whole amount of their sub- 
scribed capital. In such a case the California gold hunters could 
rarely accumulate riches so fast as the Stockholders of the proposed 
~ railway. 

he whole amount of capital required is so small that it would be un- 
necessary to seek shareholders beyond this city, but in a political point 
of view, while the question of absolute equality to be shown to all na- 
tions in respect to amount of tolls, remains so unsettled, it seems de- 
sirable that foreigners should hold a portion of the stock, as affording 
thereby a more personal and direct guarantee of peaceable ession, 
in ease of war with the nation whose subjects hold a chief interest in 
the pasty. But whoever holds the capital, it is quite clear that the 
United States as a nation must reap the principal harvest. It is more 
essentially the interest of this country than of Great Britain, for al- 
though shareholders would be depedent for a main branch of their 
support on the transit of British shipping, as may be imagined from 
the fact that 400 ships from the port oF Liverpool alone sailed to the 
Pacific coast of America in the year 1845, all of which it is presumed 
would have used this road if it had been available, and the tolls would 
of course pass to foreigners if the stock was so held, yet the United 
States would have afar more extensive and vital interest in the con- 
cern, because by the opening of this road, the whole mass of American 
produce would at once be brought into three months nearer connexion 
with all the inexhaustible markets of the East, and in the race of Ame- 
rican commerce against European, it is to be noticed that this route 
would always secure to Americans a clear start of 2,800 miles in ad- 
vance each way; this operates as a direct tax against all European 
produce and in favour of American for every market of the East, and 
it is to be considered practically as good as a monopolising charter be- 
stowed on the whole community of the United States. This is the con- 








so emphatically American. 





and to place its practicability and advantages beyond doubt. 
At first sight the idea of passing ships of all sizes with all their car- | 
go untouched, over mountains by railway, may have appeared a bold | 
undertaking, and to minds not fully familiar with mechanical powers it | 
| may — continue to seem so.—I can admit so much, but I do 
| not admit, that when fairly looked 4 in a scientific light there is any- 
| thing at all extraordinary in it, for in reality it is but a moderate affair, 


jan lis completely divested of all engineering difficulty. There is little 


destroyed not only much cattle, but many men who had carelessly ap 
proached too near to his lair. But as the very purport of my visit to 
these regions was to slay the bear in question, [ of course turned, as | 
have pe a deaf ear to the dissuasions of my two chief attendants, 
backed up as they were by those of four other servants, all carryi 
spare arms. Mr. Buctoo told me confidentially he had been covasill 
from very high authority that the animal was no bear at all, but an 
outcast Hindoo god, who for his sins had been turned into such a form, 
He assured me moreover, he had frequently been observed returning to 
his lair rather late; and on those occasions he was never seen to walk, 
for he invariably flew. I had a hearty laugh, of course, at Buctoo, and 
told him I never before thought he was such an egregious gudda. He 
said, “ very well, you will find out < roo bye, that what I say is per- 
fectly true” Poor Captain Willoughby, of the 9th Lancers, accompa. 
nied me on this trip which led us into the Snow, and even beyond it, 
into Tartary, where we had, be it said, excellent sport, killing several 
“« Burrule” (wild sheep), grizly bears, &e., &c. t was on our march 
out that we had to pass near the Ramas Serai valley, and we then de- 
termined upon seeing if this famous bear was at home. We staid here 
for this purpose a few days, but without any success, although the mon- 
ster had been seen the very morning before we arrived, nor could any- 
thing be heard of him for the four days we remained. It was therefore 
at last agreed that we should go on to the Snow, promising on our way 
back to honour him with another visit, and resolved then not to leave 
without actually finding him. I may here add that for no less than 
four years I had myself heard of this bear, and every year paid a visit 
to his haunts, without discovering him. Once only I got a glimpse of 
the monster when within a mile of his residence. I then wale my tele- 
scope (a very useful article in hill sporting), and thus saw this enor- 
mous black brute leaving the valley and ascending the ite hill. I 
tried to follow him then, but he had too good a start. I ever found 
that it was without doubt the noted bear himself, for on reaching his 
usual lair we discovered indisputable proofs of his having recently oc- 
cupied it. This brute was, I must repeat, the dread of the whole val- 
ley and the numerous villages it contained, for not only was he 2 man 
destroyer, but also, (for a bear, this was very unusual) a sad scourge to 
their flocks, particularly cattle. Any stray one or two coming within 
his ken, he invariably destroyed, though he never devoured them. The 
great number of years this bear had lived in the valley, according to 
native report, is such that I would not commit to paper. It was too 
long for my own credibility. I have little doubt, however, he had been 
there some fifteen or twenty years It must be remembered that the 
Peharrees or hill people inhabiting these parts are a very original 
race, and those not aajectat to a British station are honest and unso- 
histicated. If you ask one of them how old he is he cannot inform you, 
ut quaintly and innocently says, *‘I had so many ‘ Kummels’” 
(blankets). Now a blanket is supposed to last four years,» So a hill 
man having had seven must be 28 years old. Mr Buctoo was an un- 
sophisticated Peharree when I first caught him; he told me he was 
‘*‘ highly connected,” but upon pressing him I discovered his father was 
merely a fiddler, and that he himself followed the same ‘“ profession.” 
Rather liking the build of the fellow, short, well made, good shoulders 
and loins, I engaged him, and very soon made him a first-rate shikaree 
or sportsman. His courage was not perhaps of the first order, but with 
asmall stick I occasionally spplied, he was = pretty straight. 

My other gun carrier, lye Sing, was an old, tried, and very steady 
servant. What came over the man on the day of the adventure 
I am about to relate, I cannot imagine; he has since and often 
talked to me of it with tears in his eyes, saying he must have been be- 
witched. Time passed on till Captain Willoughby and myself found 
ourselves returning from the Snow, and approaching the Ramas Serai 
valley, now determined—as we had previously agreed—to spend our 
whole time in endeavouring to get hold of the famous bear. — 
by had unfortunately but a week left of his leave, and this he was de- 
termined should be devoted to the purpose. We, therefore, sent out 
beaters every day, and in every direction, to look for the “‘ quarry” 
They returned each day with the same answer—‘‘ Kooch ti kanna nai,” 
i.e. “ we can learn nothing abeut him.” Willoughby’s very last day 
at length arrived, and we then promised all the men, that if, in the 
morning early, before 11 a.m., they brought intelligence of the bear, 
we would give them 100 rupees, as this was Captain Willoughby’s last 
Fp for the sport. They all promised to do their best, saying, 
that none but such sportsmen as Captain Willoughby and I could 
to destroy the monster; for these men had seen Willoughby tried, and 
knew his ‘‘ pluck.” Just before leaving, Lye Sing came to me and sai 
“oh! sir, if Bagot Sahib were here, the bear would be nothing betwee 
you both ; but now I know not what to say.” 

Captain Bagot, A.D.C. to Lord Gough, I am proud to record, was 
Subaltern when he first entered the service, and a better soldier, ors 
braver, India has not; he was in every action under the gallant 
Gough, and never got hit. But I have now merely to deal with 
him as a sportsman, and to state that the high opinion which lye 
Sing entertained of Bagot, was from his having the year before 
+ hapa me into Chinese Tartary, to look for and skin a few white 

ears. 

Our introduction to them was an extraordinary one. The first 
intelligence we got was, that there were no less than fifty white one 
in one place: I laughed at this, and so did Bagot. The hill fellows 
ever take dreadful liberties with the multiplication table; however. 
off we started, at least to have a look, and determined, I confess, if ¥¢ 
found them so strong, decided/y to come “bok agin.” On arriving 
within half a mile of them among the glaciers, we called a 
war; when it was decided by the Tartars (of whom we had about 3” 
following us) that the safest plan would be to let the two Sahibs (Lond) 
look at the ba/oos with that fearful and incomprehensible instrumes 








; some 800 feet, we saw, not fifty white bears, as we ha 


the doordin (telescope), for with that they would even “find out 

| the animals had eaten for breakfast ;” and even perhaps “* what they 
| Were thinking about.” Such is the Tartar idea of the powers #* 
| telescope. 

{ I must here note, that all the Tartars, having large flocks of sheep. 
are invariably accompanied by several Bhootan dogs of enormous fraa? 
and strength: some of the largest Newfoundlands in England are bat 
about half their size. They are difficult to be obtained, at leastif 


sideration under which I regard the undertaking as having an interest | ones; and when I inform my reader I had six, and one a nodle anu 
; wil mm ; : st | named, Aarchia—God bless him, if man be permitted to bless brates 

I have now given a sufficient outline of my design. Ail its details may | for he saved my life—and that Karchia cost me but ten rupees (**» 
undergo slight modification as circumstances may require, but I think ! the others, four shillings each, it will be admitted I had 
enough has been said to render the plan of operation fully intelligible ! 


not a very 


expensive kennel. These dogs have all large iron collars on their necks. 
with long spikes as a protection against the leopard, the curse - 
nuisance of the hills, cowardly, cunning, and destructive. To give# 
idea of the power of the dogs, two will destroy any leopard, but - 


cannot. 
Bagot and myself advanced to a glacier; from this spot, belt re 


expect, but simply eleven, yet these were enough’ Their 4 site 
at first rather staggered us. Enormous brutes, with long dirty-¥ 
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shaggy coats down to their feet: they were, however, extremely lively, 
chasing one another and closing; but we soon found they were not 
sky-larking from the quantity of hair flying about. Bagot exclaimed, 
« what on earth are they about?” We discovered that a Jady was the 
cause; and an enormous white brute, after several encounters with his 
rivals, walked away, pushing her before him,—he proudly attending 
bringing up the rear. The others did not attempt to follow The two 
next passed close under Bagot and myself; as soon as they had gone by 
a few feet. 1 cried, ** What do you say, Bagot, shall we down at them ” 
He immediately assented, and sitting down on the snow, a slight push 
sent us down the declivity close to them. They both appeared much 
surprised, having, I will answer for it, never seen Europeans before. 
They stopped and stared at us, not ten yards off, but displayed no an- 


ger. The female first advanced, ang the picture of good nature (I | 


am not joking), but she walked so steadily towards me ,that I said, 
« Bagot, cover me, and I'll stop her ;” it was now time to fire. The 
first shot sent her head over-heels—screaming and roaring, beating all 
the black bears I ever heard. Three of those shots turned her over 
Bagot was all this time on my left, as cool as a cucumber. The enor- 
mous male now pushed up to his wife, turned her over with his nose, 
and wanted to make off, but a shot (fired rather too low), altered his 
intention to retreat, and down he came upon Bagot. I was within four 
yards of him, and my finger on the trigger; he stood up and charged 
the youngster, trying hard to get “home.” Bagot stood to him, but I 
trembled when I saw the bear preparing his paws to make one of his 
long reaches. I had not the slightest idea that his range was so 
long—all I had time to see was Bagot slightiy move his head, and the 
bear ready for the next swi I therefore fired, and put a teazer 
under his left arm—followed like lightning by Bagot, who shot him in 
the chest, and down he went, when three more shot were sent into him 
as a settler. 

Having now introduced Bagot and the grizzly bears, I will at once, 
after this digression, resume my story, as to the bhaloo of the Ramas 
Serai. 

I have before stated, Willoughby’s last day had arrived. His leave 
was up, and the men were therofore sent out to reconnoitre, and Wil- 
senate: and myself awaited their coming back with anxiety. About 
11 a.m. all the Beaters and Shakarees returned, saying they could 
hear or see nothing of the bear Willoughby then observed, ‘ Well 
Smith I must leave you—good luck to you, I’m off. But do kill 
that beast.” 1 said, “I have fortunately six months more leave, 
and I'll remain here now until I find him.” Willoughby and I then 


At two p.m. a villager came running up to me and said, “Oh! sir, 
the bhado had just returned and gone tohis old place! 1 immediately 
sent Perharseos in every direction after Willoughby, but he was not to 
be overtaken, he had gone too fast. Between three and four p.m. I de- 
termined (finding no Sones of Willoughby’s joining me) on going to the 
attack myself. ty servants begged of me not, but I was in no hu- 
mour to be beaten by a bear, or by them, and therefore ordered every 
thing to be got ready. I never before observed my servants so dilatory 
or less inclined to start: they first forgot this and then that, till at last 
my stick brought them toa sense of what was required. I must here add 
that Jye Sing had never been struck by me in my life; Buctoo I have 
occasionally taken by the ear—no great punishment. Any one will 
soon discover that once you have been obliged or tempted to strike 
a servant in India, your next best step is to discharge him at once. 
A servant once struck is no longer a trustworthy servant, he cares 
not for you, has no interest in you, but indeed the very reverse. 

Finding J was determined, they at length met me outside the tent, 
guns and all ready. But never (to use an Hindostanee expression) did 
I see such dry faces. ‘Well,’ they said, “if you will, we must ac- 
compuny you,” and off we started; but I could not get a joke out of the 
rascals, at which they were generally too ready. On arriving within 
two hundred yards of the bear’s lair, the villager, our guide, said to me, 
** You stop here a minute, sir. 1 will go and see if the béa/oo is there.” 
He did so. IT must mention that the bear’s position was within the hol- 
low of a small ridge of hills, about fifty feet high, and abont two miles 
in circumference. The villager cautiously ascended this, and ascer- 
tained that Mr. Bruin was really and traly fast asleep below him. 
Here, then, was my adventure actually about tecommence. This ridge 
of hills was about 50 feet high, which I ascended, and thence beheld 
Mr. Bruin forming, to a!l appearances, a very comfortable black heap. 


My guide exclaimed, ‘‘ Now shoot, sir!’ Isaid ** No! heis asleep,”— 
** Oh,” replied he, ‘ don’t awake him, he is not merely one devil incar- 
nate, but he has eighteen devils’ souls in him!” I tried to explain that 


if he had any flesh about him, a bullet would drive out more than 
eighteen devils, and most seriously hurt his carease in which they were 
incased. ‘* Oh!” said the guide, ‘‘ you Ferhingees are sad unbelievers.” 
So ended our conversation. I now asked my followers * if they would 
stand by me,” they swore they would to a man—but still there appear- 
ed a hesitation and fright about them I could not account for. I came 
nearer to the spot, and my gun-carriers’ appearance was even still 
more extraordinary, for a native when in a mortal fright assuanes a 
** verdant” aspect, or bronze green. These fellows, however, had the 
latter very strongly developed. 

On going up to within thirty yards of the bear, I was again told he 
was asleep. I looked at him, and he certainly appeared so, rolled up 
all ofa heap. My guide reiterated his advice, ‘* Vow fire, sir!” I re- 
plied, “« no, let him first get up.” Theanimal, however, did not appear 
inclined to move, although not thirty yards off. I next stepped down 
from the ridge—followed by my gun-carriers. The moment we got to 
the bottom the bear saw us, and down he came. I turned round to my 
men and cried “ steady ;” they replied, ‘ tiar sahib” (all ready). 
Well, down came the bear, and a more ferocious brute I never saw. He, 
as reported, was musth, and his mouth covered with foam, which he 
blew right and left. I stood to him—when he came within twenty yards 
of me, he either did not like my personal appearance or my rifle, and 
hesitated ; he, however, in two minutes charged; standing bolt ne 
upon his hind legs, bear fashion, and tried to run into me, but I gave 
him my right barrel well in the centre of his chest, which doubled him 
up. In a few seconds, however, he got up again and tried to charge, 
when I favoured him with the left barrel, which appeared to give him 
a quietus ; however, in a few seconds he revived a little, much to my 
astonishment, and came on to finish me. My double rifle being now 
empty, I gazed at the bear, and put back my right arm for a fresh gun. 
Thad, as I thought, five spare *‘ doubles” immediately behind me, and 
finding no one take my discharged gun, I looked round, and then dis- 
covered my five gun-carriers bolting away as hard as they could, and 
carrying my rifles with him. I would have run also, but it was now 
too late, the bear was within five yards of me. He came in most deter- 
minedly, and I not having time to reload, hit him on the muzzle with 
my empty gun. As well might I have boxed his ears: in an instant he 
seized the piece, took it out of my hands, and threw it four or five yards 
away. He now almost hadme. Rearing up he threw himself upon 
me; but knowing if he had got at my neck or chest, I inevitably should 
be killed in an instant, | threw myself back, during which movement 
he man to seize my left thigh, about four inches above the knee, 
and sent his enormous teeth through and through, then gave me a shake 
and pitched me a couple of yards from him; this stunned me for a se- 
cond, and he was about to give me another bite, when my noble dog 
Karchia, above alluded to, broke from the runaways, who had him in a 
slip, and down he came to the rescue of his lord and master. Two mi- 
nutes more and he would have been too late. He immediately attacked 
the bear in his rear, and the first bite made such a hole, that Bruin 
turned from me and chased Karchia. The noble dog cunningly led 
him away upwards of a hundred yards, when he commenced baying at 
him, expeeting my assistance, poor fellow, which I had on former occa- 
sions ever given him on such a signal, when bear hunting. 

As soon as a villager observed the bear had left his human opponent, 
he ran up to me with a spare double gun, which one of the runaways 
in his fear had dropped. ‘Take care, sir,” cried he, ‘‘ he will come 
again!” and thenhe bolted. Hardly had he left me, when [ tried to 
stand up, but found the attempt useless, my left thigh being broken in 
two. Down went into a sitting position. In less than a minute I was 
horror-stricken by seeing the bear and my poor dog become one black 
mass, then one frightful howl was heard, and poor Karchia had not a 
whole bone in his body. He was hugged to death, and if I may be be- 
lieved, I declare for the time I felt his loss much more than the pains 
from my own wounds. I again made several attempts to get up and go 
and avenge him, but it was impracticable. The vear after mutilating 
the dog, now once more came back to combat with me; he seemed ra- 
ther “seedy” this time. I had, it will be recollected, hit him well in 
the chest with both barrels, and he was also bleeding profusely at the 
nose and mouth. 

He soon came within ten yards of me, and there sat down on his 
haunches, as I have seen pigs do. He then tried to roar; but the blood 
sadly interfered with the operation. I knew it was now Bruin or I, 
and I waited on him. Never more ex was I ip my life. He 
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at last rushed in, and half rose. I planted the right barrel of the gun 
I had received from the villager well into the white of the chest, 
| rolled him over. Feeling faint, 1 wished not to prolong proceedings, 
so sent the left barrel nearly into the same place; and the famous bear 
of Ramas Serai, devil or no devil, was dead at my feet! I now swooned; 
and all I recollect is my runaways pouring water over me. Slowly re- 
covering, I bound up my thigh in the best way I could, and was soon 
afterwards carried to my tent. So ended the adventure 
This mauling nearly cost me my life; | was twelve marches from 
Massoorie, and I was carried there with some difficulty, but in a burn- 
ing fever, and delirious. This eventually compelled me to come to Eng- 
land, where I arrived in 1847, on crutches.* T.8 








LA TTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
“Vo. 1. * The Present Time” 


We mentioned this publication last week, amongst our book notices, 
and have since received and read it. A few extracts may be accepta- 
ble, thoagh we believe that not many readers would care to go through 
the fifty-six pages of which the pamphlet is composed. Carlyle’s 
quaintnesses and impertinences of style are often felt to be wearisome, 
when sustained through lengthened flights. As for his drift in this 
out-pouring of his gall, we should be glad to explain it if we could ; but 
we confess to seeing little in it, beyond a fierce denunciation of demo- 
cracy—an assertion that the aristocracy of the wise, and good, and 
noble, must rule over the many in spite of ballot-boxes and progress— 
that these chosen spirits are lying hidden somewhere, and that there is 
abundant work for them to do. Warnings, threatenings, and abuse, 
are rife enough ; but it would be difficult to find any plain, practical 
good advice, any clue to the abode of Mr. Carlyle’s rulers elect, or any 
plan of action laid down for them, if haply discovered. There is a 
sneer for every thing and every body ; and even when pointing to the 
cultivation of waste lands, as the destined lot of Irish paupers, and the 
enforcement of this lot as the specific duty of English Prime Ministers, 
Mr. Carlyle so mixes up his broad hints with abuse of both parties, and 
me naces of the former, that we close his book with a strong feeling of 
disgust. In short, he gives way extensively as a writer to the very 
practice that he denounces in politicians—he pulls down, without car- 
ing toset up. Still, Carlyle cannot be read without exciting some sen- 
sation —whether it be pleasure, surprise, indignation, or contempt, he 
can scarcely be read to day and forgotten to-morrow. It is not very 
easy, perhaps not very fair, to isolate his passages, but we must take 
the liberty of so doing, and head them for ourselves. 


Smauy Cause ror P #ANs IN THE Democratic TRiuMPHs oF 1848. 
—Certainly it is a drama full of action, event fast following event ; in 
which curiosity finds endless scope, and there are interests at stake, 
enough to rivet the attention of all men simple and wise. Whereat the 
idle multitude lifted up their voices, gratulating, celebrating sky-high in 
rhyme and prose announcement, more than plentiful, that now the New 
Era, and long-expected Year One of Perfect Human Felicity has come. 
Glorious and immortal people, sublime French citizens, heroic barri- 
cades ; triumph of civil and religious liberty—O Heaven! one of the 
inevitablest private miseries, to an earnest man in such circumstances, 
is this multitudinous efflux of oratory and psalmody, from the univer- 
sal foolish human throat; drowning for the moment all reflection 
whatsoever, except the sorrowful one that you are fallen in an evil, 
heavy-laden, long-eared age, and must resignedly bear your part in the 
same, Thefront wall of your wretched old crazy dwelling, long de- 
nounced by you to no purpose, having at last fairly folded itself over, 
and fallen prostrate into the street, and floors, as may happen, will 
still hang on by the mere beam-ends, and coherency of old carpentry, 
though in a sloping direction, and depend there till certain poor rusty 
nails and wormeaten dovetailings give way :—but is it cheering. in such 
circumstances, that the whole household burst forth into celebrating 
the new joys of light an‘ ventilation, liberty and picturesqueness of 
osition, and thank God that now they have got a house to their mind ? 
My dear household, cease singing and psalmodying ; lay aside your 
fiddles, take out your work-implements, if you have any ; for I can say 
with confidence the laws —— are still active, and rusty nails, 
wormeaten dovetailings, and secret coherency of old carpentry, are not 
the best basis for a household !—In the lanes of Irish cities, I have 
heard say, the wretched people are sometimes found living, and peri- 
lously boiling their potatoes, on such swing-floors and inclined planes 
hanging on by the joist-ends ; but I did not hear that they sang very 
much in celebration of such lodging. No, they slid gently about, sat 
near the back wall, and perilously boiled their potatoes, in silence for 
most part !— 

Can ParutaAments po Every Tine ror Us.—To examine this 
recipe of a Parliament, how fit it is for governing Nations, nay how fit 
it may now be, in these new times, for governing England itself where 
we are used to it so long: this, too, is an alarming inquiry, to which 
all thinking men, and good citizensof their country, who have an ear 
for the small still voices and eternal igtimations, across the temporar 
clamours and loud blaring proclamations, are now solemuly invited. 
Invited by the rigorous fact itself; which will one day, and that per- 
haps soon, demand practical decision or redecisioa of it from us,—with 
enormous penalty if we decide it wrong! I think we shall all have to 
consider this question, one day ; better perhaps now than later, when 
the leisure may be less. If a Parliament, with suffrages and universal 
or any conceivable kind of suffrages, is the method, then certainly let 
us set about discovering the kind of suffrages, and rest no moment till 
we have got them. But it is possible a Parliament | not be the me- 
thod! Possible the inveterate notions of the English People may have 
settled it as the method, and the Everlasting Laws of Nature may have 
settled it as not the method! Not the whole method ; nor the method 
at all, if taken as the whole? Ifa Parliament with never such suffra- 
ges is not the method settled by this latter authority, then it will ur- 
gently behove us to become aware of that fact, and to quit such method ; 
—wemay depend upon it, however unanimous we be, every step teken 
in that direction will, by the Eternal Law of things, be a step from 
improvement, not towards it. 

Not towards it, I say,ifso! Unanimity of voting,—that will do no- 
thing for us if so. Your ship cannot double Cape Horn by its excellent 
lans of voting. The ship may vote this and that, above decks and be- 
ow, in the most harmonious exquisitely constitutional manner ; the 
ship, to get round Cape Horn, will finda set of conditions already voted 
for, and fixed with adamantine rigour, by the ancient Elemental Powers, 
who are entirely careless how you vote. If you can, by voting or without 
voting, ascertain these cnniaionns and v. tly conform to them, you 
will get round the : if you ruffian Winds will blow 
you ever back again ; the inexorable Irebergs, dumb privy-councillors | 
from Chaos, will nudge you with mos: chaotic “ admonition ;” you will 

be flung half-frozen on the Patagonian cliffs, or admonished into shivers 

by your iceberg councillors, and sent sheer down to Davy Jones, and 

will never get round Cape Hornat all! Unanimity on board ship ;— 

yes indeed, the ship’s crew may be very unanimous, which doubtless, 

for the time being, will be very comfortable to the ship's crew, and to 

their Phantasm Captain if they havqone : butif the tack they unani- 

mously steer upon is guiding them into the belly of the Abyss, it will 

not profit them much '—Ships accordingly do not use the ballotbox at 
all; and they reject the Phantasm species of Captains: one wishes 

much some other Entities,—since all entities lie under the same rigor- 

ous set of laws,—could be t to shew as much wisdom, and sense 
at least of self-preservation, the first command of Nature. Phantasm 

Captains with unanimous votings : this is considered to be all the law 

and all the oR pr at present. 

If a man could shake out of his mind the universal noise of political 


* The “ Bengal Hurkara” has the following short account of the sffair:— 
“Indian Sporting—We regret much to learn that Captain Smith,a well 
known sportsman, is laid up at Landour, from the effect of a most severe bite 
received in an encoanter with a bear, whilst out shooting. Wheo he was at- 
tacked by the animal, the natives with Captain Smith, instead of siding to beat 
him off, ran away. After disengaging himself from the hv his ferocious an- 
tagonist, the gailantsportsman. although so severely wound followed the bear, 

bt in (by the 
Captain 
serious 








and shot him dead. lotelligence of his danger having been 
runaways, we presume), Dr. Fletcher iately to 
Smith's assistance ; and it is hoped that his timely aid may prevent any 


a 
doctors in this generation and in the last generation or two, and con- 
sider the matter face to face, with his own sincere —— 
atit, | venture to say he would find this a very extrac a 
of navigating, whether in the Straits of Mage or the undiscovered 
Sea of Time. To prosper in this world, to gain felicity, victory and 
improvement, either for a man or a nation, there is but one thing re. 
quisite. That the man or nation can discern what the true regulations 
of the Universe are in regard to him and his pursuit, and can faithfully 
and steadfastly follow these. These will lead him to victory; whoever 
it may be that sets him in the way of these,—were it Russian Autocrat, 
Chartist Parliament, Grand Lama, Force of Public Opinion, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, M’Croudy the Seraphic Doctor with his Last-evange} of 
Political Economy,—sets him in the sure way to please the Author of 
this Universe, and is his friend of friends. And again, whoever does the 
contrary is, for a like reason, his enemy of enemies. This may be taken 
as fixed. ; 

And now by what method ascertain the monition of the gods in regard 
to our affairs? How decipher, with best fidelity, the eternal regulation 
of the Universe; and read, from amid such confused embroilments of 
human clamour and folly, what the real Divine Message tous is? A 
divine message, or eternal regulation of the Universe, there verily is, 
in regard to sp! conceivable procedure and affair of man : faithfully 
following this, said procedure or affair will prosper, and have the whole 
Universe to second it, and carry it across the fluctuating contradictions 
towards a victorious goal ; not following this, mistaking this, disregard- 
ing this, destruction and wreck are certain for every affair. How find 
it? All the world answers me, ‘* Count heads ; ask Gaiversal Suffrage, 
by the ballotboxes, and that will tell.” Universal suffrage, ballot- 
boxes, count of heads? Well,—l perceive we have got into strange 
spiritual latitudes inideed. Within the last half century orso, either 
the Universe or else the heads of men must have altered very much. 
Half a century ago, and down from Father Adam's time till then, the 
Universe, wherever I could hear tell of it, was wont to be of somewhat 
abstruse nature; by no means carrying its secret written on its face, 
legible to every er-by; on the contrary, obstinately hiding its 
secret from all foolish, slavish, wicked, insincere persons, and partially 
disclosing it to the wise and noble-minded alone, whose number was 
not the majority in my time !—Or perhaps the chief end of man being 
now, in these improved , to make money and spend it, his interests 
in the Universe have become amazingly simplified of late ; capable of 
being voted on with effect by almost anybody? ‘‘ To buy in the cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest :” ewely if that is the summary of his 
social duties, and the final divine message he has to follow, we may trust 
him extensively to vote upon that. But if it is not, and never was, or 
can be? Ifthe Universe will not carry on its divine bosom any com- 
monwealth of mortals that have no higher aim,—being still “a Temple 
and Hall of Doom,” not a mere Wea -shop Cattle-pen? If the 
unfathomable Universe has decided to reject Human Beavers pretend- 
ing to be Men; and will abolish, pretty rapidly perhaps, in hideous 
mud-deluges, their ‘‘ markets” and them, unless they think of it ?—In 
that case it were better to think of it; and the es and Uni- 
versal Suffrages, | can observe, will require to modify themselves a 
good deal! 

Aut Sorts or Emancipation.—I do not suppose 4 reader of mine, 
or many persons in England at all, have much faith in Praternity, 
Equality and the Revolutionary Millenniums preached by the French 
rem oe in this age: but there are many movements here too Which 
tend inevitably in the like direction ; and good men, who would stand 
aghast at Red Republic and its adjuncts, seem to me travelling at full 
speed towards that or similar mes Certainly the notion everywhere 
prevails among us too, and preaches itself abroad in every dialect, an- 
contradicted anywhere so fay as I can hear, That the grand panacea for 
social woes is what we call‘ enfranchiserent,” “ emancipation ;” or 
toanslated into practical language, the cutting asunder of human re- 
lations, wherever they are found grievous, as is like to be pretty uni- 





versally the case at the rate we have been going for some generations 
past. Let us all be “ free’ of oneanother ; we shall then be happy 
Free, without bond or connexion except that of cash payment; fair 
day’s wages for the fair day's work, bargained for by rolentans con- 


tract, and law of supply and demand; this is thought to be the true 
solution of all difficulties and injustices that have occurred between 
man and man. 
To rectify the relation that exists between two men, is there no me- 
thod, then, but that of ending it ? The old relation has become un- 
suitable, obsolete, perhaps unjust; it imperatively requires to be 
amended ; and the remedy is, Abolish it, let there henceforth be no re- 
lation at all. From the** Sacrament of Marriage” downwards, human 
beings used to be manifoldly related, one to another, and each to all; 
and there was no relation among human beings, just or unjust, that had 
not its grievances and difficulties, its necessities on both sides to bear 
and forbear. But henceforth, be it known, we have changed all that, 
by favour of Heaven :; ‘‘ the voluntary principle” has come up, which 
will itself do the business for us ; and now let a new Sacrament, that of 
Divorce, which we call emancipation, and spout of on our platforms, 
be universally the order of the day '—Have men considered whither 
all this is tending, and what it certainly enough betokens? Cut every 
human relation which has anywhere grown uneasy sheer asunder; re- 
duce whatsoever was compulsory to voluntary, whatsoever was perma- 
nent among us to the condition of nomadic ;—in other words, loosen by 
assiduous wedges in every joint, the whole falric of social existence, 
stone from stone ; till at last, all now being loose enough, it can, as we 
already see in most countries, }® overset by sudden outbursts of re- 
volutionary rage; and, lying as mere mountains of anarchic rubbish, 
solict you to sing Fraternity, &c. over it, and to rejoice in the new re- 
markable era of human progress we have arrived at. 
Certhinly Emancipation proceeds with rapid strides among us, this 
good while ; and has got to such a length as might give rise to reflec- 
tions in men of a serious turn, West-Indian Blacks are emancipated, 
and it appears refuse to work : Irish Whites have been entirely 
emancipated ; and nobody asks them to work, or on tion of finding 
them potatoes (which, of course, is indispensable), permits them to work. 
—Among speculative persons, 4 question has sometimes risen : In the 
progress of Emancipation, are we to look for # time when all the Horses 
also are to be emancipated, and brought to the supply-and-demand 
rinciple ? Horses too have “ motives ;” are acted on by hunger, fear, 
ope, love of oats, terror of platted leather ; nay they have vanity, 
ambition, emulation, thankfulness, vindictiveness ; some rude outline 
of all our human spiritualities,—a rude resemblance to us in mind and 
intelligence, even as they have in bodily frame, The Horse, poor dumb 
four-footed fellow, he too has his private feelings, his affections, grati- 
tudes; and deserves good usage ; no human master, without crime, 
shall treat bim unjustly either, or recklessly lay on the whip where it 
js not needed :—I ar sure if | could make him “ happy,” I should be 
willing to grant o small vote (in addition to the late twenty millions) 
for that object ! 
Wart THE Nosraums or Economists AND PHILANTHROPISTS HAVE 
pone ror us.—Between our Black West Indies and our White Ireland, 
between these two extremes of lazy refusal to work, and of famishing 
inability to find eny work, what a world have we made of it, with our 
fierce Mammon-worships, and our benevolent philanderings, and idle 
anew nonsenses of one kind and another ! fe far Ps 
ve-it-alone, Voluntary —— Time will mend it :—till British 
industrial existence seems fast becoming a huge poison-swamp of 
reeking pestilence physical and moral; a hideous /iving Golgotha of 
souls and bodies alive: such a Curtius’ gulf, communicating with the 
Nether Deeps, as the Sun never saw till now. 
rr iN tapeene, AN re Aa gay Pouicy. 
ha untary Pr will 6 us 
ish ‘ ‘distressed condition of 


crew $0 anxious about it, will be kind enough to stop of itself ?— 
Dismiss that hope, your Lordship! Let all real and imaginary Go- 
vernors of England, at the pass we have arrived S or ton mn 
that fallacious fatal so'ace to their donothingiam : of 7” 4 Mes y> 
the leak will never stop; by human ekill and a ‘ Ohlae . 
ped, or there is nothing but the sea-bottom for ~ +e inl 
nor of England really ought to recognise his situation ; to discern . 
doing nothing, and merely drifting to and fro, in however constitutional 
a manner, he is a squanderer of precious ‘ef @ 
bape, 70 priceless ; a truly alarming Ch : overnor. Burely, to 
Cc Governor of England, worthy ¢ that high name,—surely _—— 
i man, in every © 
er oa ead,—there is  mething ; some plan of ac- 
that of standing mildly, with closed arms, till he and 
his situation is, he, of all Governors now extant 


soldiers of his, 
peel yes ae workhouse pri oners who are almost uglier 
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Danditti : to these floods of Irish Beggars, Able-bodied Paupers, and 

















: j hol inciple of the « tion between Free Trade and 
momedic Lackalls, now ep, acer — A pee aad Bie i tempted still ts eaten’ i. The dogma on which the free-traders 


the face of the world (too truly) into an untenantable swam and Bty- 


We have dwelt long on this illustration, butas it ary | involves the | 


F : . ai insisting < rhie have most successfully 
uagmi Chief Governor of this country no word whatever | mainly rely, and by insisting on which they h 
r Noking bet Rate in aid,” ** Time will mend it,” “ Neces- | promulgated their doctrines, is, that the freest import & foreign pre- 


sary the Session *” and “ After methe Deluge *” A Chief 
Sz on < front his Lrish difficulty, and steadily contem plate the 
of Irish and British Pauperism, and whitherward it is lead- 
him and us, in this humour, must be a—What shall we co ll such 
Chief Governor? Alas, in spite of old use and wont,—little other than | 
& tolerated Solecism, growing daily more intolerable! He decidedly 
ht to have some word to say on this matter ,—to be incessan tly oceu- 
pied in getting something which he could practically say ! 





FREE TRADE. 
Concluded from last week's Albion. 


Passing from this episode, we are at last brought to the main point | 
of the controversy—the discussion of the respective merits of Free Trade 
and Protection. It is satisfactory to find Sir Robert Peel admitting that 
“the question of the principles which are to govern our commercial 
legislation is the most important that can oceupy the attention of Par- | 
liament.” It is equally so that he declares his object to be “ the en- 
couragement of domestic industry,” and that,‘ unless domestic industry 
be encovraged, we cannot expect peace, contentment, or prosperity.” 
The point at iesue, then, is not the end, but the means. Glancing at 
the opinions expressed in both Houses in favour of Protection, he then 


aye~ | in price the Lancashire manufacturer imports his corn from France. If 


“I boldly maintain that the principle of protection to domestic industry, by da 
ties imposed for that purpose, is a vicious principle. I contest the assumption 
that you cannot fight hostile tariffs by free imports. 1 so totally dissent from 





that assumption, that I maintain that the best way to contend with hostile tariffs 
reeimports . . . . 1 foundmy opinioa on these grounds. The capi 

tal of the ihe feed fom whieh ve Trg iadoswy | [the conaery can > 
maintained. The ustry eounney w prom propo: as the 
capital employed in its maintenance shall be increased. The augmentation of 
must depend on the saving from annual revenue. If you give for an ar- 

Mi odaced at home a greater than that for which you can obtain a simi- 
lar article from other countries, isa ate diminution of the saving 
from annual revenue. By giving for every article more than it is worth, you 
exhausting the source from which alone capital cau be maintained and 


Finally, he illustrates this, the very root of the matter, by borrow- 
and extending the example cited by Adam Smith :— 

“ Let us suppose the case of two artizans or dealers resident in the same town 
—a shoemaker and a tailor. The one wants clothes, the other shoes: they think 
it right to encourage the do nestic industry of their own town—to deal with each 
other, and not with strangers. The shoemaker gives ten shillings to the tailor for 
acertain quantity of clothes, which he could get for seven shillngs if he bought 
them in a neighbouring town. But, by way of compensation, the tailor gives hin 
his custom, and pays ten shillings for shoes which he could buy from a distant 
shoemaker for seven. Is there nut a loss of six shillings to the town in which 
they live, as the result of this dealing between these tradesmen!’ 

We have thus given in his own words the economical doctrine of Sir 
Robert Peel, syllogistically arranged and illustrated by an example put 
in the most intelligible form. We close with lis case, his argument, and 
his illustration. We admit them to embody a fair exposition of the Free 
Trade theory. We join issue with him on the question as he has stated 
and argued te. We are not sorry that we can at length demand a ver- 
dict on an issue so distinct that from it no subtlety can escape. 

We at once concede * that capital is the fund from which industry 
can alone be maintained ;” to which we add that where, as in this coun- 
try, population is annually increasing, capital must increase in at least 
an equal proportion, or the condition of the population will be in a state 
of progressive deterioration, and in such a state assuredly neither con- 
tentment nor security can be found. But a vital omission stamps fal- 
lacy on the forefront of the Right Honourable Baronet’s doctrine. He 
assumes that it is only by saving in expenditure that capital can be 
a ted. We utterly deny the justice of the limitation, and main- 

that, expenditure remaining the same, capital may be augmented 

in an infinitely greater degree by increase of production. We earnestly 
invite attention to this distinction. It is the hinge on which all the 
sophistries of the Free Trade school turn. They keep out of sight the 
fact that the people are producers as well as consumers ; and they do not 
understand, or understanding they conceal, the means by which the pro- 
ductive powers of the people may best be called into action, and through 
which capital must with certainty keep pace with increasing population, 






ductions must, if cheaper than similar domestic productions, be a na- | 


tional benefit, because, as it is certain that no nation will make us a | 
present of its goods, they must be paid for in some other production of 
the industry of this country. But in this proposition the all-important | 
fact is omitted, that every article produced in a country for the purpose | 
of exchange, necessarily involves another e jual value of production for 


which it is to be exchanged, and on which the support of labour de - 
pends. Whether this other value be foreign or domestic is the point on | 
which national benefit or injury turns rhe opinion of Adam Smith, 


quoted at page 82 ante, and the unanswerable reasoning on which it is | 


founded, ought to be conclusive of this argument. We entreat our rea- | 
| ders again to refer toit. But the paramount importance of a clear un-' 


derstanding on this vital question, as connected with that increase of 
national capital which it is indispensable should keep pace with increa- | 
sing population, induces us once more to present it in the form of a new | 
illustration. ; 
Let us suppose that manufactured goods of the value of 1,000,0002. | 
are annually produced in Lancashire, to be exchanged for corn of the 
value of value of 1,000,000/. grown in Lincolnshire : 2,000,000/. will 
of course be employed in this double production ; and ifthe average 
rate of profit be 10 per cent., 200,000/. of aggregate profit will be re- 
alized from the spotustion and exchange, which, added to the national 
stock, will form the additional labour-fund required by the argument. 
Let us now suppose that, tempted by an apparent saving of 10,per cent. 


the quantity of goods given in exchange for the corn be in the same 
proportion, the case, so far as the nation is concerned, will then stand 
thus : 900,000/. worth of Lancashire goods will be paid for the French, 
instead of 1,000,000/, worth for the Lincolnshire corn, which latter 
will no longer be required ; 900,000/. of En lish capital will therefore 
have been table employed instead of 2,000,000/.—and 90,000/., in- 
stead of 200,000/., of profit will have been realized for the requisite ad- 
dition to the national capital. If equally profitably employment could 
be found for the 1,100,000/. of capital disengaged by this transfer, and 
the transfer itself could be made without loss, the change from home to 
foreign trade, though even then useless, would be unattended by any 
sacrifiace of national capitel. But is such a result conceivable’? Hear 
Mr. Malthus :—* In withdrawing capital,” he says, ‘ from one employ- 
ment, and placing it in another, there is almost always considerable 
loss.” This is the theoretic or economic supposition. But we entreat 
our readers calmly to reflect on the application of such facts to the ex- 
isting state of this country, bearing in mind that a saving of 100,000/. 
in the purchase ofcorn has been the inducement to this mighty derange- 
ment. First, what might reasonably be calculated as the actuai loss 
attendant on the withdrawal of 1,000,000/. invested in agriculture in 
Lincolnshire, occurring, as it it necessarily must, at a period of agri- 
cultural depression ? Surely it would be moderately estimated at 25 
per cent., or 250,000/. This would be irrecoverably gone, but take the 
present moment, and what possible ground can there be for believing 
that profitable employment could in an channel be found for the re- 
maining 750.000/., and the 100,000/. disengaged in Lancashire Three 
per cent. Consols are at 97 : the regular rate of Bank discount is 2) per 
cent, ; the coffers of that establishment groan under the weightof 17 

millions of gold, in the face of enormous imports ; and the first bill-bro- 
kers in the world hesitate to allow one per cent. for the use of money. | 
There can be no doubt whatever that the whole 1,100,000/. displaced, 
instead of yielding its former profit of 10 as cent., would be partly 
sacrificed and partly remain nearly unpro¢ uctive ;and whence then, 
we ask, is the fund to be derived for keeping capital in a state of pro- 
gressive increase sufficient to provide employment for an increasing 
population ? but a result of more immediate and pressing urgency than 
any effect on capital forces itself on attention. How are the agricultu- 
ral labours of Lincolnshire, displaced from employment by the cessation 
of demand for corn in Lancashire, to be maintained ? 

We have cited the opinion of a celebrated economist as to the loss 
consequent on the transfer of capital from one employment to another. 
Is political economy silent as to the effect of a similar trasfer on labour ? 
No. Mr. M‘Cullock says that “ ifa labourer be forced to change his 
business the hardship is not a very material one.’’ We scarcely dare 
venture to comment on this summary disposal of one of the most se- 
rious questions within the whole range of social philosophy. But pictur- 
ing to ourselves the dismissal of a large body ol eguten tural labourers, 





——— 
ed and deplored. But it is contended that, as in 1833, 1834, ang 


rotection, we | 1835, under a system of D ee peers similar difficulty had existed, 


which had passed away and been succeeded by yee 

the existing distress ought not to be mae on Free-Trade, and wil, 
a similar manner prove but temporary. But the important 

is omitted that the low price of corn in the years quoted was the re 
sult of an unusually abundant supply of home-grown grain, the quan. 
tity of which to a great extent compensated the farmer for dimin'+heq 
prices, and that it was protection from the competition of f 

which, in succeeding years, afforded him indemnity for whatever 

he had sustained from cheapness in years ) game In 1836, it is true 
that the average price of wheat was 39s. 5d. per quarter; but in 1837 
it rose to 52s. 6d., in 1838 to 55s. 3d., and in 1839 to 695. 4d. But gp. 
der a system of open ports without protection, markets Can Never rige 
considerably except under great and general deficiency of quantity 
When prices are low and the farmer most requires assistance, he 

be pressed down by the weight of foreign importations, which will stijj 
further lower them. When deficient supply might afford him co r 
sation in price, the same competition wil step in and forbid the rigg 
which would have indemnified him for previous losses. 

Sir Robert concludes by ascribing to the repeal of the Corn Laws the 
defeat of the Chartist demonstration of the preceding April, with pre- 
cisely as much reason as ina former portion of his argument he had at. 
tempted to show that nations ought to adopt the principles of Free. 
Trade by reference to the immutable law of gravitation. His perora. 
tion compliments the majority of the assembly he was addressing on 
the ‘‘ sagacious policy” which, at his instigation, they had tered, 
and implores them not to barter away the “ glorious heritage ” of Free 
Trade for the ‘“‘ worthless consideration” of a return to Protection. 
To that majority the appeal was safely made. — 

We have been led by the extravagant eulogies of the Freee Trade 
Journals on the speech we have been analysing to extend to such length 
our examination of its arguments, that we are unable to render the 
justice we desire to the important letters addressed by Mr. Newdegate 
to the President of the Board of Trade, and the accompanying body 
of calculations. We have already had occasion to remark on the inac. 
curate character of the public Trade-Returns, arising from adherence 
to the system of what is termed ‘ official valuation” in the accounts of 
imports. Of the extent of which persistence in this antiquated absurdi- 
ty tends to mystify the public, it would be difficult to convey any ade- 
quate idea. The values are sometimes enormously above, at others 
ridiculously below, the market-rate ; while, for the purpose of exhi- 
biting quantities—the sole object assigned for the retention of the sys. 
tem—the tables are utterly useless: the solution of these cabalistic 
characters being only attainable by reference to some key of which the 
public is entirely ignorant. But Mr. Newdegate’s charge against trade 
returns is by no means confined to official values. He sums up their 
defects under the following heads :— 

1. The omission of the denominations and quantities of many imported articles 

of considerable value. 

2. The absence of information respecting the real or market value of all ex- 

ported articles. 

3. The absence of any means for checking the declared value of exports, 

4. The absurdity of adhering to the antiquated official scales for ascertaining the 

value of imports and exports of foreign and colonial goods. 

5. The total shes of returns relative to the importation and exportation of 

the precious metals, 

6. The unnecessary delay in producing the monthly and annual accounts, which 

frequently renders them useless for immediate purposes. 


The arguments adduced by Mr. Newdegate in proof of the indispensa- 
ble necessity for a prompt and effectual correction of these disoredita- 
ble defects are unanswerable. Mr. Labouchere may see fit to answer 
an application for returns to ascertain the balance of trade, by coolly 
saying that “ it was not worth the expense ;” but his unasked reforma- 
tion of the system ought to have superseded the necessity for such an 
application being made. Mr. Newdegate justly observes that since the 
adoption by the Government of the slipshod policy of ‘ laissez faire,” 
and the express repudiation by Lord John Russell, in accordance with 
that policy, of the supervision and care of industry and commerce, it 
is due to the people that they should at least be placed in possession of 
all possible authentic information on commercial facts, that they may 
have timely notice for the guidance and regulation of their own pro- 
ceedings. 4 

The balance of trade is one of those “‘ vexatee questiones” into which 
we should scarcely, if even space would allow, be prepared at present 
to enter. The reasonings of Mr. Newdegate are, however, so clear, and 
the facts by which they are illustrated so striking, that it is impossible 
they can be treated with neglect. We cannot follow him into all his 





driven from their accustomed pursuits to seek some unknown exercise 





and advance in a greatly accelerated ratio beyond it. 
ow is exhibited in the illustration 


from 
but , and we m almost say perverted, by Sir 

Robert Peel. “ The tailor,” says Smith, ‘ does not attempt to he 
his own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. The shoemaker does 
not attempt to make his own clothes, but buys them of the tailor,” 
This merely exemplifies the advantage of division of employments. Pur- 
suing the illustration, the tailor and the shoemaker are represented by 
Sir Robert Peel as resident in the same town. Anxious to encourage 
the domestic industry of their town, they resolve * to deal with each 
other, and not with strangers.” Each gives to the other, for the quan- 
tity of clothes and shoes each reapestively requires, ten shillings, while 
each could have purchased the same articles in a neighbouring town for 
seven shillings. “ Now,” triumphantly asks the Right Honouarabl e 
Baronet, “is there any encouragement Yn this to domestic industry ?>— 
is there not a loss of six shillings to the town in which they live, as the 
result of the dealing between these tradesmen ?” We answer unhesita- 
tingly, there is in this mutual dealing an encouragement to domestic 
anges and there is not necessarily any loss to the town in which they 
live, while there may be a positive gain. Tailoring and shoemaking are 
3n this case pronounced to be much dearer in the town supposed than in 
the neighbouring locality. The productions of those trades respectively 
cannot, by the ment, be sold elsewhere. The suspension, therefore, 
of the demand of his fellow-townsmen for clothes and shoes is fatal to 
the productive industry of the tailor and the shoemaker, and conversely 
resolution * to deal with each other, and not with strangers,”— 
whether wise or unwise, econom ically considered, which is not here the 
uestion—must, beyond all doubt, afford encouragement to their domes- 
industry, which would be destroyed without it. Nor is the reply 

to the second query more difficult. Surely it must be self-evident that, 
80 far as the general -terext of the town is concerned, the supposed 
surplus price paid by the townsmen to each other can in no degree af- 
fect that interest. he transaction is simply one of barter—the ex- 
change of a coat for a pair of shoes. How can the effect of this exchange 
be varied by any variation of price applied alike to both articles ? How 
could the community be either richer or poorer by the charge made for 
each being ten shillings or five shillings? But take the facts as if oc- 
oprring in our own country, to which the illustration is intended to ap- 
ply. uppose the community of the town A bound to maintain all tai- 
rs and shoemakers who, from want of employment, are unable to main- 
tain themselves. Suppose the insatiate thirst for cheapness, blinding 
these tradesmen to the suicidal folly of destroying their own market, 
to have prompted them to purchase at the neigh uring town B the ar- 
ticles they had been accustomed to buy from each other. They contin- 
ue this dealing as long as their independent means last ; but each has 
lost his customer, and, deprived of demand for the produce of his la- 
bour, those means daily diminish, and at length fail. Whence is either 
now to obtain the seven-shilling coat or the seven-shilling shoes ? And 
the community of A—where is now its pore ? Hasit not lost the whole 
produce of the industry on both? And has it not, unless other employ- 
ment can be obtained, incurred the additional burthen of the mainte- 
nanceof both ? And where is other employment to be sought ?—to be 
hoped for? Theargument supposes the town to be dear, in reference to 
its neighbour fin the proportion of ten to seven, and the sale ofclothes and 
shoes elsewhere is consequently impossible. Extend, then, that argu- 
ment ; let it a to every section, every individual of the community. 
ing together, external prices are immaterial to them—they en- 
courage domestic industry y flourish. Pursue the phantom cheap- 
ness abroad : let them buy from others instead of producing them- 
selves—they | —they decline—they perish. Before closing our 
remarks on this oft-quoted illustration, we must not omit to notice the 
strange, and, we co , to us unintelligible explanation with which it 
is concluded. Sir Robert Peel treats the shillings as representing each 
the labour of an hour ; and asserting that it is clear that, by the ex- 
between the tailor and shoemaker, ten hours wil! have been de- 

voted to produce that for which seven, as it is proved, would have suf- 
ficed, he absolutely asks, -* Could not each rty have procured that for 
which he gave the labour of ten hours by the labour of seven, and thus 
have had three hours at his dis 1?" What can the Right Honour- 
able Baronet mean? How could remaining idle ten hours himself, and 
giving seven hours’ labour to a tradesman in B, have left three hours 

St the disposal of the tailor or the shoemaker of A ? 





for their industry—leaving house and home, family and kindred—de- 
solate, friendless, penniless wanderers—we cannot help asking oursel- 
ves how can they be expected to concur in the serene ex cathedré deci- 
sion of Mr. M‘Cullock ?—how can these poor helpless human beings be 
expected to feel such a hardship “ not a very material one!” And 
what is their ae of obtaining the hard boon they seek—-permission 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow? Is labour less redun- 
dant than capital? Examine the Emigration Returns. See the numbers 
of our teeming population driven into exile by want of employment, 
steadily advancing from 57,212 in 1843 to 248,089 1848 in (Par. Pap. 
of 1849, No. 888). Or take the Poor Law statements. There, in the 
very document which raised the ire of Sir Robert Peel, because, unlike 
Hope, it told no “ flattering tale,” trace the onward march of Poor 
Rates from 5,186,389/. at the former, to 7,817,430/. at the latter period. 
Read that no less than 666,338 able-bodied labourers received parochial 
relief in 1848. In all these facts, we at least perceive no chance of 
finding any new domestic employment in exchauge for that which is 
destroyed by the importation of the produce of foreign labour, and, with 
the certainty that in 1849 emigration will have advanced to 300,000, and 
poor rates to 9,000,000/., exile or the union-workhouse seems the unhap- 
py but inevitable doom of every discharged labourer. What, then, is the 
conclusion? That to provide employment for now useless capital, and 
labour for industrious but pining poverty, is the truest policy as it is 
the most sacred duty. Fore gn corn cannot be cheap at any price, while 
we have (as Mr. Sidney Herbert expresses it) ‘‘ more capital than we 
can employ with profit and more people than we can maintain in com- 
fort.” Vivify and render available your dormant capital, by investing 
it in the improvement of your now half-cultivated soil and the employ- 
ment of your now idle and pauperised surplus-population, and the pro- 
duce, cost what it may, is gain. Leave capital stagnant, and labour 
unemployed, and emigration increasing, and poor-rates augmenting, 
and continue to import the produce of foreign soils, and purchase that 
produce at what price you may, it is loss. 

A defence of the ‘‘ cheapest market” principle is now introduced b 
Sir Robert Peel, for the purpose, it appears, of reminding us that it is 
“« sanctioned by the honoured name of Alexander Baring” as affixed to 
& petition of the merchants of London in 1830. But is it fair in a spea- 
ker A a respect for that name to cite its authority, now that the 
grave has closed over Lord Ashburton, in support of a theory against 
which both the speeches and the writings of his later years had been 
uniformly and strenuously directed ? Was that a style of quotation 
peculiarly prudent for Sir Robert Peel ?—Be these things, however, as 
they may, we do not, after the experience of a quarter of a century, re- 
Fe hea authority of any speculative opinion to test the value of a 

octrine, the practical application of which has well nigh cost us our 
Colonial Empire, and is now undermining the prosperity and threaten- 
oy Sere stability of every domestic interest. 

ir Robert Peel then proceeds to a laboured defence of his former 
policy in the reduction of duties, boldly declaring with the respect to 
some of them, that there has been in consequence “no reduction of 
revenue, an increase of importation, a reduction of price to the consu- 
mer, every advantage, and no disadvantage.” It may be scarcely worth 
while to interfere with this self-gratulation, but we may just remind 
him that when he _— to reduce and finally abolish the duty on 
spermaceti oil, on the alleged necessity for providing the manufacturer 
with that essential article at a reduced price; he was warned that it 
was possible he might injure or destroy the British Southern Whale 
Fishery, without obtaining cheap oil for the consumer. The number of 
ships engaged in the trade in 1840 was 72; the price of oil for more than | 
forty years preceding, including the period of war, had averaged 84/. 
oo imperial tun; the duty on foreign oil was then 20/. 15s. per tun. | 

he duty is now abrogated ; the number of ships is reduced to 16, and, 
the price of oil is 82/ per tun. So also the price of fir timber in Dantzic 
when the duty was 55s. per load was 29s. per load; the duty is now 
lés., and the shipping price in Dantzic for the same timber is 40s. We 
could mu}tiply instances in which a great portion or the whole amount 
of import@uties surrendered for the intended benefit of the consumer 
has been absorbed by foreigners at the cost of the British revenue. but 
we have not space to pursue the melancholy subject. 

The last topic referred to in the speech is the agriculturai condition 








interesting explanations of those commercial changes and disasters 
which the last few years have exhibited. On one most important, how- 
ever, we fully agree with him. Whatever the influence of Free Trade 
has been in producing the difficulties and losses with which the produc- 
tive interests of the nation have had to contend, there can be no doubt 
in our judgment that those difficulties have been enormously aggrava- 
ted by the operation of a system of restricted currency acting concur- 
rently with a system of unrestricted imports. We have abstained, in 
discussing the latter, from allusion to the question of our monetary 
laws, not from any doubt either as to its intrinsic importance or its in- 
timate connexion with every subject of trade ; but we felt that, by mix- 
ing it with our arguments, it might render them more complicated and 
less intelligible—and we felt also, that, if able to establish our conelu- 
sions without reference to it, we retained in reserve a powerful argu- 
ment, @ fortiori, in their favour. Mr. Newdegate has rendered 
service to the cause of Protection, and we cannot speak too hi 4 th 
of the composition of his Letters and the tone and spirit in whic they 
are conceived. The calculations appended form amonument of very ex- 
traordinary diligence, and, we are satisfied, on the whole, of commen- 
surate accuracy. We are indeed enabled to state that before publica- 
tion they underwent, section by section, the severest scrutiny of 
some of the most eminent houses in every great department of our 
commerce. 

We have now to offer a few observations on a work which has very 
at appeared, but has already attracted no slight share of atten- 
tion. It is entitled “ Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political 
Economy Examined.” Rumour has assigned its suthorship to an emi- 
nent member of the Bar, whose well earned reputation will not at all 
events suffer by the report. The preface is in an earnest, truth-seeking 
spirit, removed alike from dogmatism and servile acquiescence. He 
treats modern political economy, it is true, without much ceremony, t 
garding it,as we have before observed, notas at present science, 
though destined hereafter to become one. In exami Adam Smith's 
opinion of the relative values of home and foreign trade, he attaches 
vital importance to the expression that the home exchange “ replact 
capital,” arguing that it means—and that the meaning is just—that- 


“ The entire price or value of every home-mide article constitutes net revt- 
nue, net income to British subjects. Net a portion of the value, but che whol 
value is resolvable into net income and revenue, maintaining British families, 
and creating or sustaining British markets. Purchase British articles with Briti 
articles, and you create two such aggregate values ; whereas, on the contrary, 
entire value of every foreign article imported is net income to the foreigner, 
creates and sustains foreign markets."’—p. 13 


This ey is employed in refutation of the d of our Free 
Traders, that foreign commodities are always paid for by British co 
modities, and that therefore the purchase of foreign commodities & 
courages British industry as much as the purchase of British co® 
modities. The inference from the author's reasonings is, that in it- 
porting foreign produce for cheapness, the gain is restricted to the di 
erence of price alone, while the loss extends to the whole value of th’ 
domestic article displaced from consumption. Smith’s ex wil 
undoubtedly admit of this construction. Say confirms it to the letter 
Our own opinions on it have been already expressed and illustrated. |! 
correct, it overturns the whole system of Free Trade. He next* 
sails the doctrine, “ buy in the cheapest market,” arguing that, so fxr 
as pecuniary considerations are concerned, it may be perfectly , 
provided every one is fully employed in producing the means of p' 
chase. But, he says,— ° 





“ Suppose the foreign market for exports to be limited (as it always is), so ths: 
the preparation of exports will not employ the whole community, the case 
once changed. To buy in a cheaper market will still be the immediate intere* 
of apne but it ceases to be the interest of the community as a whole. 
—p. 22. 

He then examines the right and duty of governments to interfere ® 
the regulation of matters of trade, showing, among other argumes®, 
that humanity requires that they should, as in the Factory Act; ani 
that this justifiable and indeed necessary interference forbids the 4? 
plication of perfect freedom of trade :— 


“ Those who by law are bound to treat men as men, must not be ® 


unfair competition with those who treat them as slaves and machines."—p- 5!- 








be the country. The depression of that great interest” is acknowl- 


But we must not multiply our extracts from this instructive lite 
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volume. 
vations. 
It is the common practice of Free-Traders, when the progressive 
growth of all the great interests of the British community under our 
oid policy is cited, to insist that success was not in consequence but in 
spite of Protection. Yet, with singular inconsistency, when any inter- 
est has coutinued to advance after the application of their experimental 
doctrines, they at once embrace the ** post hoc propter hoc” argument, 
and claim, as the indisputable result of their system,# condition of 
prosperity which may but afford proof that Protection has laid a founda- 
tion so solid and enduring as even to resist the force of their destructive ships in our carrying trade 
assaults. Some cases, however, there are in which the connexion of | return when admissible by law with the car 
their dogmas witf the disaster and ruin that have succeeded their ap- | given prosperity to our maritime commerce 
lication is so obvious, that the relation between them of cause and ef- | 1848 the outward clearances of British shi 
ect cannot be escaped. Such are those of our West India and North | to 3,008,851 tons ; during the same period 
American Volonies. | tons ; showing an increase of 196,036 tons, or 6 2-5 per cent 
Among the recorded instances of excitement pervading an entire na- | period of 1848 the foreign clearances were 1,226,837 tons, and in 1849 
tion, few perhaps have exhibited an intensity more remarkable than that | we find them to be 1.464.902 tons, showing an increase of 238,065 tons, 
of Great Britain in 1833 on the subject of Slavery ; nor in the long cat- | or 19 2-5 per cent. From all these considerations, and many more we | 
alogue of nati onal inconsistencies and follies does any stand more | could adduce, we, at least, csn see little cause for either triumph or hope 
prominent than the subsequent con ‘uct of the same nation on the same 
subject. At the tine of the passing of the Reform bill the public en- | gleam, illuminating the horizon, black with the approaching tempest, 
thusiasm for the extinetion of Slavery was almost without a parallel. | 


It is time for us to close our article with a few general obser- | plenty being restored, we have an influx of food to the displacement of 
the produce of our own fields ; and, as a consequence of the diminished 

| power of purchase on the part of the home producer, we have an excess 
| of importation of articles of comfort above the quantity required for 
a We could from these vaunted Returns deduce many other 
conel well calculated to tone down the exultation of the Free- 
traders. But we must confine ourselves to one other. The fatal Act. 


these Returns, are foreigners actively preparing to supersede Britis 





Numbers are daily quitting our ports to | 
goes which heretofore have | scarce twenty years of ag 
in the first ten months of | ness, whom after « careful pers 
* from our ports amounted | question, professing n 
of 1849 they are 3,264,887 | puta second witness 
In the same 


in these boasted Keturns, which at best we can regard but as a passing j 


But in the melancholy picture it has been our duty to trace, does no | 


Every Nonconformist pulpit resoun:led with anathemas on the iniquity of | bright speck present itself, calculated to cheer the desponding obser- | 


“man making a property of his fellow man”—every platform re-echo-| ver of the deeds and the signs of the times, and to encourage the pa- 
ed the sentiment—every hustings presented candidates, the embodi- | trioc in his efforts to check the torrent that seems ready to overwhelm 
ment of philanthropy, whose virtuous indignation against Slavery was | the country with a flood of calamities, engulfing its prosperity, com- 
their best passport to the suffrages of the enthusiastic constituency. | fort, and national independence? Yes! as in the physical, so in the 
Parliament met-; and—amidst the acclamations of the British people, | moral world, the great Disposer of all has decreed that action and re- 
whose honesty of purpose revolted at the proposition to expiate a na- | action shall be equal and contrary. The fever produced by ** false sci- 
tional sin at private cost—twenty millions were voted as a compensa- | ence” is over—reaction is progressing—and sound philosophy will soon 
tion to the planter for the conditional emancipation of the slave ;a/| lead to a renovation of health and vigour. There is no teaching like 
splendid and unequalled sacrifice on the altar of humanity. We pass over | that of experience; and when every class and every interest of the na- 
the immediately succeeding scenes of the memorable but melancholy | tion can be asked the simple question, What have you gained by Free 
drama ; the violation of the conditions by the abolition of the stipulated | Trade? with the certainty that the universal answer will be, nothing ! 
apprenticeship ; the difficulties thrown in the a j of supply of labour | —it is beyond all question that the “Unsound Social Phil hy” we 
to the sugar-producing colonies ; and the thousand and one impediments | have been combating closely approaches its term. That this is the 

which official impracticability contrived to thwart the expectations | reviving conviction of the = eye we know ; that it is the already 

the people, and render nugatory the intentions of the Legislature. | widely extended, and still rapidly extending determination of the peo- 
But time rolled on—Mammon reared his head—the * lust of lucre” was Maddened b 
thrown into the scale—Free Trade demanded cheap sugar—and justice 
and humanity kicked the beam. The year 1833 witnessed the British 
nation, regardless of pecuniary considerations, expending twenty mil- 


ple, we rejoice to perceive. 
to them by the apostles of a selfish, sordid, and degrading creed, the 

masses of the British nation have allowed themselves to be rendered the 
blind instruments for effecting objec ts which, if faithfully represented 
lions for the extinction of Slavery—1849 sees that same nation, for the | to them in their sober moments, they would have discerned to be suici- 
sake of a miserable saving in the price of a luxury, regardless of the in- | dal. Cheapness was declared to them to be the only blessing, and typi - 
justice, the impolicy, and the iniquity of admitting slave-grown sugar | fied to them in a cheap loaf, no wonder they surrendered them- | 
to consumption, violate her compact, destroy her colonies, and actually | selves to the delusion. But they have lived to find that it means 

stimulate the slave-trade and aggravate its horrors. In 1833 it is com- | also chea 
puted on trustworthy authority that 76,500 slaves were deported from Af- | that in which the labourer will be content with the smallest 
rica; in 1847, 84,356. In 1831 the British West India colonies produ- | tion of the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of life. Free Trade 
ced 4,103,800 cwts. of sugar while 583,216 ewts. of foreign sugar were | knows this too, and Free Trade knows also that this cheap labour 
imported for re-exportation only. In 1848 the produce of our West Indies | is not to be found in Britain, and therefore imports it in the sha 
was reduced to 2,797,376cwts.—and 2,051,233 cwts. of foreign slave-| produce from abroad, consigning the domestic labourer to disph 
grown sugar were imported, all admissible to home consumption. Thus ment from employment, distress, destitution, the Union-poorhouse 
have 100,000 ,000/. of property been utterly sacrificed, miseries toan in- | expatriation. Toa peers of these truths the masses are every- | 
calculable extent inflicted, the advancement of the negro in the scale of | where awaking; and by the proceys of a high moral retribution, as | 
civilization retarded, and the allegiance of these once flourishing col- | through their agency, under mischievous guidance, the evil was perpe- 
onies to the British crown more than jeopardized. trated, so by their agency, under upright and fearless leading, will the | 

Turn we now to North America, and especially to Canada. This | wrong be redressed. This is as it should be ;: for better is it that the | 
“ bright jewel in the British crown” was so lately as 1838 exposed to all | extirpation of the heresy should follow public opinion springing from | 
the horrors of rebellion from causes not necessary to be here dwelt upon. | the intelligence of the people, than it should be the result of legisla- 
But the unswerving loyalty of the Anglo-Saxon subjects of Her Majes- | tion forced forward by the refined and educated classes alone. Yot 
ty, repelling the advances of Republican sympathizers, defeated the at- | on these latter, at this momentous crisis of our social history, are de- 
tempts of an alien race, and gallantly preserved the integrity of the Bri- | volved duties of no common order. The people must have leaders— 
tish Empire. Peace was restored ; the promise was given that Canada | and if men of station and influence shrink from identifying themselves 
should be treated as an integral part of the empire ; and invigorated en- | frankly and cordially with their more humble fellow-citizens, they must 
terprise and revived industry gave hope of a prosperousfuture. Again | not be surprised if the masses should again fall into the hands of selfish | 
the sordid deity appeared under the aspect of Free T rade—the produce | and designing demagogues. Free Trade has failed, and will soon be | 
of our Canadian fellow-subjects was in obedience to its mandates pla- | detested. Cheap Bread has failed, and is distrusted. 
ced on the same footing in the markets of Great Britain as the produce | is felt to be ruinous. 
of the American farmer or the Polish serf. Difficulty and distress fol- 
lowed closely in the wake of these changes, and again is Canada the 
scene of discontent and disatfection But not, as before, from subjects 
of foreign origin. The British race, exposed to a ruinous competition 
they are unable to sustain—irritated by practical wrongs, and insulted 
also by the systematic bearing both of the Colonial Office here, and of 
its provincial deputies—are now ready to break out in open revolt, and 
to relinquish the sway of Queen Victoria for annexation with the mighty 
Republic which yearns to absorb them. Twelve months more of the 
same infatuated policy, and Canada will cease to be a portion of the Bri- 
tish Empire, while Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland | promptitude and unity of action—leaders to conduct them in the right 
will speedily follow in her train. ores Se oye ake 0 vigour, discipline, resolution. 

Such are the effects of Free Trade to Britain abroad. Are they in 
truth more promising at home? During the whole period that elapsed 
between the passing of the Free Trade tariff in 1846 and the close of 
1848, official returns and authentic public records bore continued and 
progressive testimony to increasing imports and diminished exports—to 
commercial difficulties and to public and private embarassments, threat- 
ening consequences the most alarming to national prosperity and to 
public tranquillity. But while this disheartening position of affairs 
prompted distrust in the policy of the Government, and induced urgent 
remonstrance and strong but unavailing opposition, an infatuated min- 
istry, backed by a subservient parliament, and upheld by inconsistent 
and disingenuous support, continually replied by pleading that their 
great experiment had been interrupted by famine at home and convul- 
sions abroad,and that Free Trade had not yet had a fair trial. We have 
shown that in the colonies, where neither internal difficulties nor ex- 
ternal distraction have impeded its operation, the fair trial has really 
been given, and has utterly, disastrously, destructively failed. We 
protest against waiting with our arms folded till similar irretrievable 
mischief shall have afforded the equally complete proof of its rainous 
effects on domestic interests If that period of trial is only to cease 
when all Europe shall be restored to permanent tranquillity, when, we 
ask, are those halcyon days to arrive? Is the political condition of 
France, of Germany, of Prussia, of Austria, of Italy settled? Is Eu- 








» OF | 


But a ery for Cheap Government may be raised | 


‘contracts, although they may be settled by Act of Parliament, are 
not binding, if they are net rightly settled,” it is time even for easy 
fundholders to look about them. With these views we have regarded 


the Protection of British Industry and Capital.” 
progress with solicitude, and we regard with confident hope the extra- 
ordinary success that has attended its efforts. 


itherto adopted has been worthy of all praise ; and we have seen with | 
pleasure that a momentary cloud threatening division has been dispell- 
ed by discreet forbearance, without compromise of consistency, and 
has led to an important accession of influence and power, and to in- 
creased unity of purpose and action. 

And now we must conclude. We havein great degree confined our- 
selves to proving how unsound is the social philosophy embodied in the 
Free Trade policy. It would be even an easier task to prove its perni- 
cious moral tendencies. It is in its very essence a mercenary, unsocial, 
demoralizing system, opposed to all generous actions, all kindly feclings. 
Based on selfishness—the most pervading as well as the most powerful 
of our vicious propensities—it directs that impulse into the lowest of all | 
channels, the mere sordid pursuit of wealth. It teaches competition 
and isolation instead of co-operation and brotherhood ; it substitutes a 
vague and impracticable cosmopolitism for a lofty and ennobling pa- 
triotism ; it disregards the claims of humanity towards the poor, if op- 
posed to the pecuniary interests of the rich ; it takes no account of abt 
that should exalt man in the scale of being, but elevates to exclusive 
importance his most degrading tendencies, Wealth is its end and aim, 
and Mammon its divinity. We cannot altogether regret with Burke 
that ‘* the age of chivalry is past ;’ aud though we do with him regret 
that “‘ an age of sophists, of economists, of calculators, has succeeded,” 
we still trust that “* the glory of England is not yet extinguished for 





weak points in the evidence against him, and carefully netngetery 
discrepancy. In short, he did not overlook or throw away a ; 
no counsel could have his case better, and his auditors could 
but regret that so much ity and courage should be exerted in « 
hopeless cause This man was perhaps more deeply implicated than 
= ry ys accused except Wenweel. 

ne of the 


os the British Navigation Laws, does not come into operation | out the wheteat th figured as a sort of Jack Pudding or droll, through - 
till the fret of January, 1850; but already, as appears indisputably by |W 
aif 


of the trial, and whenever he was called on, the rest 

were evidently, by their smiles and half-suppreased laughter, prepared 
or some fresh exhibition of absurdity 

This maucvais sujet, ©., & good looking, ready witted Irish lad of 

e, commenced his defence by calling a wit- 

nal scrutiny he dismissed without o 

% to** like the look of the fellow.” He then 

into the box, when the following dialogue en- 


sued :— 
Prisoner. Your name is Chapman, I believe 
Witness. It is 
Pris. You know me of course ? 
Wit. 1 do. 
Pris 


Might I ask yir wo, me on let July last? 
Wit. L was a scourger—a flagellator 

Pris. How much? what's that? (with a broad grin) would ye be 
— enough to explain yourself, for we don't understand yir fine words 
rere? 

Wit. My business was to inflict corporal punishment,—to flog: you 
ought to know, for | have flogged you more than once 

vis. (with a mock penitent air). Ah! troth, I wouldn't doubt but 
you have! 

Here the prisoners and others were convulsed with laughter, and the 
judge interposed, but in vain, to bring this line of examination to a 
close: the prisoner protesting that he had not quite done with the wit- 
ness, proceeded thus :— 

Pris. Pray Sir, are you a flagella then still ? 





labour, and that the cheapest Inbour will always be | tell me 


| rant or unmindful of the disadvantage of proving feo much, 


Cheap Labour | he indignantly inquired of his audience, * 


as a new delusion ; and when an ex-Minister publicly proclaims that 


It bids fair to su all | rapidly reeapitulated the 
that is needful to the friends of Protection throughout the ps a sovll m 


focus for the concentration of their exertions—directions for ensuring | and proclaimed himeelf a murdered man. Another, on its coming to 


The course they have | my life are three times as guilty as I am. 





| ately, thumping the bar violently with his fist, taxing the Crown 


Wit. No—I am not. 

Pris. Well thin Mr. Chapman, might I make bould to ask how long 
you've resigned that honourable and responsibie situation ? 

The laughter and commotion in Court now decided the judge apen 


; th | desiring the witness to withdraw, whilst the prisoner, with an assumed 
y the stimulants administered | air of seriousness which sat most uneasily upon him, requested per- 


mission to call another witness. Another prisoner of the Crown was 
oo, placed in the box and examined as follows. 


Pris. You're D-——., I believe? 
Wit, | am. 
Pris. You've an extensive acquaintance on this Island ? 


Wit. 1 know the men in the settlement mostly 
Pris. Divil doubt ye! 1's the big rogues ix best known !—now, sir, 
»,—lid not you some months say toa man on this Island that 


por- | there was ¢iat much villainy in yir head, that it was bursting out at 


yir ears? 
The answer to this question, if any were attempted, was lost amidst 


e of | the shouts of merriment that followed. The jadge now exhibited some 
ace- | impatience at finding his Court turred into a bear gardon, and ordered 


the witness out, but not before the prisoner had found time to enquire 
with a triumphant air, ‘* Ah, come, answer me that 7?” 

Such were the scenes enacted,—such the levity exhibited by men 
whose lives were worth scarce eight days’ purchase, 

Several parties endeavoured to establish an alibi, trusting to the 
unscrupulousness of the witnesses, but these gentry were either - 
hua 
they were not content to assist their friends’ non-participation in the 
murderous work, but, acknowledging to have been present in the lum- 
ber yard with their companions, they professed their ignorance and dis- 


| belief that any murder had been committed, or even that any distur- 
| bance had occurred. They evidently belonged to that obsequious class, 
who assist their friends in that wholesale, go-the-whole-hog style, 
which staggers belief, and impeaches credipility. We were reminded 


of the valuable testimony rendered to a vapouring chartist, who when 
whether one man was not as 
os as another,” was promptly assured by an admiring Paddy, “ Sure 
1¢ is,—and a grate dale betther !”" 

A verdict of guilty was returned against twelve out of the fourteen 
prisoners at the bar. On being asked separately if they had anythin 
to say why sentence of death should not be passed on them, a scene o' 


with deep interest the establishment of the ‘« National Association for | excitement was presented, probably unprecedented in any Court. The 
We have watched its | two first on the list answered in the negative. 


me next Nove mpm. | 
replied ** Yes—I have plenty to say—plenty.” He then y an 
he had before in his defence— 


the C ted his innosence, 


rown Prosecutor and the Judge, 
his turn, said, “ 1 consider that the witnesses who have sworn away 
| charge them with the 
treble offence of robbery, perjury, and murder. The years of man we 
are told are three-score years and ten; | am now only twenty, so they 
have robbed me of more than two thirds of my life. Secondly—they 
have sworn falsely, and they know it. Thirdly—they are the worst of 
murderers—they have taken innocent lives.” 

The last of the condemned spoke at some length and most intemper- 
ro- 
secutor with being his murderer, = his head the ¥ 
of the Almighty, and laying his blood upon him to answer for it at the 
Judgment seat hereafter. Others then chimed in, and took wp the 
same strain, till the scene became tumultuous. It was fearful to hear 
these solemn appeals from men whose days and hours were now num- 
bered. Westwood alone refyained from this unseemly conduct. 


i 


HOW TO RIDE INTO A PRACTICE. 


When a man and his horse differ seriously in epee and the man 
feels the horse has the best of it, it is wise for the man to appear to 
accommodate his views to those ofthe horse rather than risk a ‘ 
It is best to let the horse go his way,and pretend it is yours. There 
is no secret so close as that between a rider and his horse. 





rope secured from the possibility of a general war? And what a sys- | ever.” 
tem is this for Great Britain as an independent nation to adopt ! a 
system which is to render her commervial policy dependent on the gen- 
eral tranquillity ofan excited world! Vainly does she disclaim inter- 
vention in foreign disputes, if thus foreign disputes are to exercise the 
most sovereign intervention in her own domestic arrangements. Can 
this be a policy for a reasonable, for a sane people to follow or per- 


——S 
CRIMINAL COURT 


AT THE PENAL SETTLEMENT OF NORFOLK ISLAND. 


On 28d September, fourteen prisoners were placed in the Dock, charg- 
ed as principals in the first or second degree, with the murder of John 
Morris, on Ist July. Westwood, better known by his nom de guerre 
of Jacky-Jacky, and whose attempt at escape had been recently frus- 
trated, was at the head of the list. All pleaded not guilty. The trial 
was necessarily tedious, owing to the numerous yepetitions involved in 
@ cross examination of each witness by fourteen several prisoners 


The bearing and demeanour of the accused daring and harden - 
ed in the extreme ; at one time . the Ore of un- 


fairness and impartiality, and ignorance of his duty, at another, dic- 
tating to the judge and jurors what they ht to do, say, and record, 
and in all cases bullying, browbeating, and confusing the witnesses to 
the utmost of their ability. Several of them instructed by a long expe- 
rience shewed themselves expert professors in this art. 

It was a trying position ind to appear in, that of a witness in 
Norfolk Island ; as the lives of each would not have been safe in the 
Barrack: a prisoner of the Crown from the moment he afforded any 
information against his fellows, connected with these trials, was re- 
moved from barracks, and placed in a separate building, prepared for 
the purpose. 

Nothing could restrain the levity of the accused when under trial, 
and the proceedings were not unfrequently interrupted by indecent 
laughter and jesting. A few instances may suffice to exemplify this. 

A witness in reply to a question on cross examination, as to what 
reward or benefit he expected for coming forward, replied that he had 
no hope of reward bat from Almighty God. Upon this, there was a 
burst of groans and laughter from the prisoners, whilst one observed 
«« Almighty God! oh yes, a great deal you have to do with him.” The 
same witness, when questioned as to his previous knowledge of one of 
the prisoners, replied to him, “ Yes, I know you, you robbed me three 
times when in the bush.” 

«Pity, but he had shot you then and there, you dog,” shouted a 
voice from the dock. 

When put on their defence, some of the prisoners professing utter ig- 
norance and indifference as to the result, declined saying anything, 
others asked for time to re their case, which was freely granted. 
Several parties handed in a written defence, and one of oan ad- 
dressed the Court at considerable 1 , after a clever nation of 
his witnesses. This man spoke fluently and well, enumerating all the 


But the shallow plea must not avail. The system has already, even 
') this country, had a fair trial. Im 1845, the year preceding Sir Ro- 
boet Peel’s tariff, the exports of British produce and manufactures 
amounted, in declared value, to 55,308,631/. In 1848 they had declined 
to 48,147,260. We sre aware that the recent Monthly Returns of the 
Board of Trade exhibit a considerable augmentation, and we know that 
the exultation of the Free Traders at this ounerere indicatian of reviv- 
ing prosperity is unbounded. We believe that an impartial review of 
the circumstances of the times and an analysis of the latest Returns 
may well check their triumph. The exports of 1848 had fallen off from 
those of the preceding year by no less than 8,269,094/. Such a defal- 
cation could not continue without leading to a speedy annihilation of 
our foreign trade. The diminished supply of the Continental markets, 
coupled with the interruption of Continental production, arising from 
the convulsed state of Europe, had reduced stocks to the lowest amount, 
and a temporary revival of demand on the restoration of even compara- 
tive tranquillity was consequently inevitable. That demand has, ie 
the moment, swelled the amount of our exports. But that it is not des- 
tined to be permanent seems already apparent. The value of our ex- 
ports in July and August, 1849, had increased over that of the corres- 
ponding months of 1848 by no less than 3,824,495/. In the succeeding 
two months of September and October, the last for which the returns 
are made up, the increase over that of the corresponding mon hs of | 

1848 is but 1,786,796/. 

Again, of the total increase of exports during the ten months of 1849, 
no less than 1,644,143/. consists of increase in cotton, linen, silk, and 
wollen yarn, an ominous indication that the Continental looms are re- 
viving to activity. Noware the Returns of rts, if carefully ana- | 
lysed, less pregnant with warning. On corn increase of importa- 
tion in the first ten months of 1549 over the co nding period of 
1848 is erormous, being equal to less than 9,093,963 qrs., while our 
own crops have been abundant. But of sugar, though the importatien 
has advanced 196,341 cwt., the quantity entered for home consumption 
has actually declined 310,032 ewt. ; in similar manner, while the 
coffee imported has increased 6,053,595 lbs., the quantity taken for 
home consumption has decreased by 1,806,584 lbs. Thus, domestic 








We knew a young dumpling-shaped doctor, at Edmonton, who rode 
himself into considerable pratice, by being seen fying about the country 
in all directions, on a run-away tit that he had bought at Tattersall’s 

on the strength of its having no mouth. , : 
| « This is Lot 34,” said Tat, as a wiry, sprig-tailed bay came wincing 
| and hitching up to the hammer, locking sideways to see who she t 
kick at ;** a bay mare, six years old, a capital hack, has carried a lady, 
and has no mouth, What will any gentleman give for the bay ’—fe 
guineas ’—forty guineas ’—thirty guineas ’—twenty guineas ’—ten 
and having got down to that sum without even an eye being turned upon 
him, and having given herthe usual flourish down the yard, he com- 
menced running her A. #0 a8 to restore her handsomely to the stable. 


* Ten guineas bid,”’ he; “* eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen—four- 
teen— n.” 
“ Hang it '” said the doctor, to himself, “‘ she must be cheap at that: 


six years old—bright bay—black legs—no mouth—ean’t eat, cost no- 

thing plow —sizteen !” exclai he’ in a state of etn yon that 

caused whole yard to turn upon him in astonishment. 
The doctor, as ie said, “ stopped their gallop.’, Not another bid 

wir Sateen ged repeated T advance on sixteon ? | All 
“ teen neas,” at; “any 

done at eixtoms guiueas ’—going at sixteen guineas r—hang—and the 


mare was the doctor's. 
But, tho the doctor had the bidders’ gallop, he couldn't 
hi pond ¢ airings she gave him, whether 


pe A prams s . = or: a 9 airing, OO a ey ar 
would or no. At first he fought wit 
but indifferent suecess ; for if the mare coulde ger te by kick - 
ing and plunging and rearing, she had no scruples abou be 
pert see di sas ¢ position for any one, a 
joctor t 8 et. 

“* Hang it real the Pe he picked up the remains of the third 
eight-and-sixpenny , and to restore it to the shape of 
hat ; “ this won't do. 1 mast walk to my patients” (he ‘had two, 
at each end of the town), “and ride when I've nothing to do. 
was a wise resolution of the doctor's and served him well. The 
time the mare started as if she was #hot, and wheeled round to be 
instead of checking and fighting her, he gave her her 
with a slack rein, and saluting his friends as he passed as 


all right, and the mare and he were both of amind. The 


sctet 
eM Erie 





loafhat being now seen bobbing about the country 
him and his practice—w 
began 5: must bea Indy, oF somebd y that was very i. Met the eo. 
Ri. fi hard ife ' nother said “ young seemed 
Swe ote ‘of practice 7’ a third, “ that he seemed a economist 
of bis time ;” 8 fourth, “ that he would get on, a fifth sent for 
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him Ths being a very follow 


game, and the doctor soon established himself 





- 
A WORD FOR THE GAME LAWS 
To the Editor of the Times 

Sir,—As the abolition of the Game Laws will probably be proposed 
by the Fr: trade and Anti-Protection party in the House of ¢ 19n 
during tue eusuing session of Parliament, 1 venture to endeavour to 
elicit your sbie consideration of # subject which iw, in iv humble 
opinion, very imperfer ly understood, or, if unilerstood, very errontous 
ly and unjustly argued upon by the supporters of the abolition of all 
laws respecuing game 

Ihe present extent of law as to game, if | understand it correctly, is 


this, that it does not make game upon enclosed lands any min‘s indi- 
vidual property, bat it enforces a certain tax to be levied upon any one 
who is desirous of having the privilege of killing or taking it, whether 
by his own hand or another person's, and whether on his own or another 
person's land; and this tax is payable to Government, and merges in 
the general revenue of the country ; and being paid annually, the party 

aying it is entitled to kill game in any part of the Unitel Kingdom 
in which and where he has the liberty given him by the lord of the 
manor, or the owner of the soil, or the occupier, or one, two, or all of 
them, as the circumstances may render necessary to enable him t 
upon land in pursuit of it. 

Upon his own land the payer of this small tax of 4/. ls. 10d. into the 
public purse is entitled to kill at all times of the appointel season all 
game thereon, no matter whence it flies or runs; no species of property 
exists in this game to any one, except the owner of the soil or occupier, 
as the case may be agreed between landlord and tenant, and this only 
during the time it may remain on such land, and even then so indirect 
is the right to this extent of property in game upon enclosed land that, 
except under the law of trespass, no remedy is to be had for the pursuit 
of it by any party who has paid the small tax before named for the 
privilege of killing game. Thus game, in itself, is open to all parties 

ying the tax to Government of 4/. 1s, 10d. per annum, and unless the 
be of trespass and the right of enjoyment of a man in his own property 
is sought to be abolished, it is difficult to see what advantage, beyond 
the mere evasion of the payment of this small tax to Government, is 
sought to be obtained for * the Million” by the abolition of the Game 
Laws 

It is certainly open to all parties to propose the abolition of a public 
tax without incurring the reproach of his neighbour, and more especi- 
ally when the tax is of such 4 nature that the abolition of it could in- 
jure no one, except through a deficiency of the general revenue of the 
country. Butif by the abolition of the Game Laws it is sought to give 
to every one the power of pursuing game where and whenever he likes, 
then I say that the promoters and supporters of the abolition of the 
Game Laws deserve my reproach, and every opposition which [ can 
possibly throw in their way ; and I will endeavour to show that the 
present Game Laws are irreproachable in themselves, and do not re- 
quire abolition, and are not productive, as laws in themselves, of iny ill 
consequences to the working classes of this country 

Any person possessing the smallest portion of freehold land has the 
right of killing the game thereon, subject to the payment of the Govern- 
ment tax. Any man renting the smallest portion of land has the same 
right if he comes to such an agreement with the owner of the land as 
warrants him in doing so. The Game Laws have no interference in 
this, excepting only as far as the tax is concerned lt is the right in 
the property in the land which confers the right in the game, and no 
person except the owner or occupier of the landhas the right to come 


a) 


upon it for the purpose ol killing the game, any more than for ny | 


other purpose, without thegowner s or ocoupier’s consent. If a party, 
hostilely to the owner or occupier, come upon land, he is liable to the 
consequences of a trespass only, provided he has paid the tax ¢ 
him to pursue and kill game ; if he has not paid the tax for the privi 
lege of killing game, he is liable to a penalty of 40s. for a trespass in 
ureuit of game; and if he has killed game, he is liable to a penalty ot 
»/. for killing came, and he is also liable to a sur-charge for the 4/. Is 
10d., amount of the Government tax or license to kill game 
It will thas appear that as the present laws stand, the Government 


ron ible 


of the country has imposed a tax of 4/. is. 10d. upon all parties who | 
are desirous of killing game, even upon their own land or elsewhere, | 


and of 1/. 78 6d for the servant or gamekeeper of any person who 
kills game by deputy for his master on his master’s own land or 
manor 


As to the justice or propriety of this tax, [ have nothing to say. It 
is not the point upon which L wish to elicit your attention; but 1 may 
venture to say, a8 anindividual, that L think this quite as just and fair 


a tax as the tax for wearing a seal with a crest on it, or for having a | 


crest upon a teaspoon, or any other of the frivolities under the tax title, 
* Armorial bearings.” 


It the benefit sought to be gained by the abolition of the Game Laws 


be the protection of the tenant from injury by the landlord's game, it | 


will be found inoperative and delusive he landlord ean still, as now, 
make his own agreement with his tenant as to the game; and exch case 
of injury must be subject, as now, to each ease of tenancy and mu‘ual 
agroement A tenant-farmer cannot now be compelled to rent a farm 
ander a game-preserving landlord, any more than the landlord can be 
compelled to let his farm to a tenant who insists upon the right of de- 
astroying came; but where no mutual covenant or agreement is made as 
to game, the tenant is protected by the late act of Parliament, giving 
the occupier of land the power to kill hares without the payment of the 
tax to Government; and rabbits have long been free from any tax np- 
on their destruction 

The question comes then, what else is sought to be abolished with the 


Game Laws for the advantage of ‘‘ the Million,” except thistax? Is it 
the duty of 40s. per annum for the privilege of dealing in game? If so, 


{ have nothing to urge against this abolition also, should the tax for 
killing it be abolished: for it necessarily follows that if any one may 
kill gume, any one may have it, and consequently deal in it. The duty 
for dealing in it is a secondary duty, to protect the duty upon killing 
it; and if one be abolished, the other follows; and then the Game Laws 
are wholly abolished. How then will stand the owner or occupier of 
land having game upon it with the Million? Are the Million to be al- 
lowed to enter any or every man’s land in pursuit of game, and to be 
free from all consequences of trespass and injury committed by them ? 
Is the abolition of the Game Laws to be followed by such liberty for the 


Million thet no man’s land is safe from public trespass, provided a par- | 


ty isin pursuit of game? Is this what the abolitionists of the Game 
Laws seek ? Do they seek to empower the poacher-——but such title must 


be extinct with the Game Laws, 1 suppose—do they seek to empower | 


the Million, to enter upon every man’s land, night and day, armed, for 
the purpose of killing game, and to do so with impanity? Is all land, 
pasture, arable, and woodland, to be open to the Million at all times for 
the free pursuit of game? or what is it that is sought by the total abo- 
lition of the Game Laws? 

Let us, for argument’s sake, suppose that the Game Laws, so called, 
are totally abolished, will the Million be allowed to wo wherever they 
please with fire-arms in pursuit of game? Are my cornfields, my tur- 
nips, and my woods to be open at all times of the night and day to the 
invasion of the Million in pursuit of game? I hope that nosuch enor- 
mity is seriously contemplated by the most thorough-going Free-trader 
or Anti-Protectionist! A limit must still be put to public freedom and 
communism ; anda law of some description must be made and enforced, 
in lieu of the abolished Game Laws, to prevent aggression upon private 
rights; and every individual man’s property must still be sacred to 
himself, for his individual enjoyment. A law of trespass must be made, 
which shall be as stringent asthe abolished Game Laws; and the Mil- 
lion must be taught that they have no more right to enter another man’s 


field, or his wood, than they have to enter each other's gardens, and | 


trespass over each other's cabbages and potatoes 


It is difficult to seein which way the Million will be benefited by the | 


abolition of the Game Laws: for it never can bec mtemplated to give 
them a fre« enjoyment of the landed property of the c yuniry, and with 
fire-arms in their hands. 

How will the matter stand if the good sense and reason of the country 


prevail, ond the Game Laws are not abolished? I suppose the answer 


of the absolutionists will be, “ The country gaols w ll be fillet with | 


poachers; the country rates will be eaten up in maintaining them 
Poe the unions will be filled with the wives and children of the nvie- 
ted poachers To thisI reply, there is no necessity whatever for 


; : ' " ; , 
this It is: >nvburai or pPositiv sequence of the Game Laws that 


: 


oh ab -* 

a Shoull be the case. Let the poacher be tanght, by perseverance 
al ral svmeat, and by his own experience of it, that his pursuit is 
ez . rat el . “ , 

ral meat, and fra 33 to him; let him find that it entails a 


certain an | 
ishment b 


. a punisament upon him ; and let a part of that pun- 
b fo " . — ; " 
‘ard labour, the fruits of which shall be applied to the 


| maintenance of his wife and children during his captivity. The plea 
| used by the promoters of the abolition of the Game Laws, that the poor 
man is tempted to the pursuit of poaching by the sight of large quanti- 
ties of game, is so abeard that i sly needs refatation. Why should 
the poor man's eye be lured to crime by the #i 


“ar 


or & partridge, any more than by the appearance of a fat turkey, goose, | 
or sheep At these his eve h na accustonel to look, and to view 
as the p rty of another, ani pre to hear of the theft 
of these than ofthe att npt t sxe t thers The pheasant, hare, and 
partridge are all wild and difficult to be got; they require great skill 
to take, are of little comparative value when taken, and are lifficult of 
lisposal whereas the tamer satures are more easily taken, anlif 
10 i » easily disposed of, ire msumel to ¢ i vivantaze in the 
poor mins house His eye can rest upon these from custom, anl the 
ertain conviction that if he steals them, he will be punished; and it is 
seldom, if ever, known that men in gangs go armed to rob « henroost, 
yw steal a fat sheep. To take the willer gime,the poacher aris himself, 
goes out at night determine’, if interrupted in his illegal pursuit, to | 


| murder; and how often is this co nmitted in the pursuit of a 

| pheasant or a hare! Why has not the country gentleman living on his 

| ind, spending his income in the employment of the poor, a3 much right 
to rear his pheasants, to preserve his hares,and unmolestedly, as the 

farmer has to rear his turkey and his sheep? What inducements does 

| the country hold out over gay cities for the wealthy to spend their 
money in, except ln country pursuits, among which that of rearing and 
preserving game is of all the most interesting to many ? and what more 
innocent or harmless in itself? Cannot the poor man be taught to look 
at & pheasant and a hare with as much reserve as the roadside poultry 
ind fruit? The plea of tempation, I repeat, is absurd. 

How is it that in towns and cities goods of all descriptions are expo- 
sed in the open street—in markets, all kinds of provisions and neces- 
saries of life to the gaze of thousands—in shops, with the bare division 
of glass between the finger of the poor, the most costly watches, jewels, 

ead pine, are stared at by every eye; and yet not a word is said as to the 
temptation these hold out to the poor man to steal ? Why, then, should 

he not see the quick-footed hare and the winged pheasant, both so dif- 
ficult tocatch, and both of so little comparative disposable or consumable, 
value, without the irresistible longing to steal ?--for stealing it is, in 
the poor man, to take them; for he knows that they are not his own, and 
that he is forbidden totake them. So long as a morbid feeling of pity 
or compassion is manifested for the poacher, so long will poaching con- 
tinue to exist ; but the moment the poacher is sare of conviction for an 

offence, and that an adequate punishment will be assigned to him, then 
will the crime of poaching cease. And when a further law shall be 
made, and which cries aloud for adoption, that the man who is seen 
abroad at night time off his own land, out of a road or acknowledged 
footpath, armed, no matter for what pretended purpose, shall be liable 

to a severe punishment, then the midnight poacher will cease to run the 
risk of committing murder for the miserable pursuit of game. Why is 
it to be tolerated that a man, or gang of men, should meet armed to in- 
vale another's wood and bid defiance to appointed servants, and shoot 
and take away the pheasants which have been reared and fostered with 
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as much care as the farmer's turkeys and fowls ? 

There cannot be any just reason given why a poor man should be al- 

lowed to enter a rich man’s wood at night time, and armed, for any pur- 

ind the mere proof of such fact ought to subject the poor man to 

severe punishment ; for the attempt to take him inthe act is, nine times 

out of ten, productive of bloodshed, 

With many apologies for intruding this letter upon you, 

Lam, Sir, your frequently obliged servant, 

Witttam CRAWSHAY 


pose ; 


London, Jan 


THE BEHRING’S STRAITS ARCTIC PEDITION. 
| The following are the Admiralty [nstructions furnished to Capt. Col- 
| linson C.B. of 1.M.S 


div 


}and are signed by Sir 
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Enterprise. They are dated 15th January last, 


Francis Baring and Admiral Dandas. Cape 
Virgins, the first point of destination is at the Eastern entrance of the 
| Straits of Magellan 
| that the Lords 
and not an exploring expelition. 

1. Whereas the efforts tliat have been made during the last two years 
to relieve the Zredus and Terror have failed, and all access to the Par- 
ry Islands have been prevented by the accumulation of ice in the upper 
| part of Barrow Straits ; and whereas it is possible that the same sever- 
| ity of weather may not prevail at the same time in both the eastern 

and western entrances to the Arctic Sea, we have now determined, in a 
| matter of such moment, to send an expedition into the Polar Sea from 
| the westward, and having a full confidence in your zeal and skill, we 

have thought proper to appoint you to the command of H.M.S. Enter- 
| prise, and also to place under your orders H.M.S. Investigator, both of 

which vessels have been duly fortified against collision with the ice, 
| equipped for the polar climate by warm-air apparatus, and furnished 
with provisions for three-years, as well as a large supply of extra 
stores, you are now required and directed, so soon as they are in all 
respects ready for sea, to proceed to make the best of your way to Cape 

Virgins, in order to arrive at Behring’s Straits in July. 

2. At Cape Virgins the Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific has been 
desired to have a steam vessel waiting for you, and by her you will be 
towed through the Straits of Magellan and the Wellington Channel, and 
on to Valparaiso. 

3. At that port you will use the utmost despatch in watering and re- 
freshing your crews, and in fully replenishing your bread aw! other 
provisions and stores; and having so done you will again use your best 
exertions to press forward to the Sandwich Islands. 

4. There is only a bare possibility of your reaching those islands in 
time to meet H.W.S. Herald, under the command of Captain Henry 
Kellett; but if that should be the case, you will receive from him, not 


It will be observelin the concluding paragraph, 
of the Admiralty plainly intimate that this is a re/ief 


sage to the Strait and your further proceedings to the northward. It 
is still more improbable that H.\!.S8. Plover should be there; but 
wherever you may fall in with her, you are hereby directed to take her 
and Commander Moore under your orders. 

At the Sandwich Islands, you will find additional orders from us 





mail of next March; but if none should arrive, or if they do notin any 
| way mo lify these directions, you will enforce the greates diligence in 
| revictualling your two vessels, in procuring, if possible, the necessary 
Esquimaux interpreters, and in making all requisite preparations for at 
j} once proceeding to Behring’s Straits, in order to reach the ice before the 
| Ist of August. 

| © Anexamination of the several orders issued to Captain Kellett 
| will show that it is uncertain where he may be fallen in with. You 
may probably find the Herald and Plover together. 

‘. 
a depot, or point of succour, for any party to fall back upon. For this 
| purpose the Plover is to be secured in the most favourable quarter, as 
) far in a ivance as can be found—such as Wainwright's Inlet or the 
creek at Ilope Point; but if they be unsafe, and none has been 
discovered nearer to Barrow’s Point, then at Chamisso Island, or 
any part of Kotzebue Sound which may afford the necessary shelter. 

&. Considering, however, the nature of the service in which the 
Plover will already have been employed, and that a portion of her 
crew may be unfit to contend with the rigours of a further stay in those 
latitudes, you will call for volunteers from that ship, and from the 
Heraid,if in company, sufficient to form a crew for the P/over ; taking 
care that the men to be selected are men of good character, and that 
they do not exceed in number what is actually required for the care of 
the ship, and for defence and security against any treacherous attack 
on the part of the natives of Norton Sound 

9%. The petty officers’ ratings that may be vacated by men invalided 
are to be filled up by meu volunteering to remain; such volunteers are 
to be subjected to a strict and careful survey of the medical officers of 
the several ships; and those only are to be retained who would seem to 
be in all respects fit to encounter this extended service: and the re- 


t 


mainder necessary to complete the crew is to be made up from the 
| Enterprise and Investiguier. 

10. Such crew having been formed (to continue under the command 
of Commander Moore, and with > officers now in the Plover or with |! 
those who may volunteer for service), the Plover, if the Herald 
should be in company, is to be filled up by Captain Kellett with all the 
provisions, fuel, and stores t can possibly he spared by Captain 
Kellett, » will bear in mind, n niv wi may be required for the 
use of the P/ever’s crew until the autumn of 1353 and the contingency of 
parties iving on board from Sir Joh Franklin's expedition, but also 
the possibility of any party from the £at rise or Investizator having 

| $0 fal ee ‘ ur n f ce P 4 F - 
| 1}. In providing for this necessary equipment for the Plover, atten- 


fa pheasant, a hare, | 


“| any information obt 


only every assistance, but much useful information touching your pas- 


| for your guidance, which we propose to forward hence by the Panama | 


We consider it essential that after entering the ice there should be | 





tion will be paid to the numbers left in the Herald, and the supplies 
| necessary to carry that vessel to Whoahoo; and having received from 
iC sptain Kellett any bai jars or light boats that he may be able to spare, 
jand which m sy be likely to forma useful addition to your own boats 
or those of the /nuvestigator, when searching parties may be detached 
| from the ships in the spring, the Herald witt return to the Sandwieh 
Islands, there to fill up provisions, and thence proceed to Hougkong 
on her way to Eaglan1, in pursuance of our orders of the 14th of De- 
cember last P 
12. On detaching the Plover to take up her winter quarters you 
will direct Commander Mvore to remain there until you join him, 
or, failing your return to him, until the end of the summer of 1853; 
when—but not until it is absolutely necessary for securing the Pio. 
ner's passage through the Alentian group of islan is—he is tu quit Beh- 
| ring’s Straits, and make the best of his way to Valparaiso, (touching 
at the Sandwich Islands for refreshments), where he will receive fur- 
ther instructions relative to his return to England from the Commander. 
in-Chief. 
| 13. If the Mera/d and Plover should be fallen in with to the north- 
' ward and eastward of Bebring’s Straits, or in the Polar Sea, Captain 
| Kellett, on detaching himself from your company, should consort with 
| the Plover as far as her winter quarters, an j, if time and circumstanceg 
| admitted of it, he should assist in securing her there. 
14. In the event of your having to winter your ships on the conti- 
| nent or Esquimaux shores, you will probably meet with some «f the 
wandering tribes, or with Indians. With these you will cultivate a 
| friendly feeling by making them presents of those articles to which they 
are apt to attach a value; but you will take care not to suffer yourself 
to be surprised by them, but use every precaution, and be constantl 
on your guard against any treacherous attack. You will also, by of- 
fering rewards, to be psid in such manner as you may be able to ar- 
range, endeavour to prevail on them to carry to any of the settlements 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company an account of your situation and proceed- 
ings, with an urgent request that it may be forwarded to England with 
the utmost possible despatch. ; ; 

15. In whatever place you may have to establish your winter quar- 
ters you will devote every resource in your power to the preservation 
of the health, the comfort, and the cheerfulness of the people commit- 
ted to your care. ‘ 

16. We leave it to your judgment and discretion as to the course to 
be pursued after passing Point Barrow and on entering the ice; and you 
will be materially assisted in this respect by what yon will learn from 
Captain Kellett, if he should be fallen in with at the Sandwich Islands, 
as well as from the observations of Sir E. Parry and Captain Beechey, 
contained in the memoranda of which we send you copies. 

17. We have desired that you «hould be furnished, not only with a 
copy of the orders under which Commander Moore is now acting, but 
also with copies of all the orders which from time to time have been 
given to Captain Kellett, as well as with those under which an attempt 
was made to relieve the Erebus and Terror by Captain Sir James Ross 
on the eastern side through Baffin’s Bay. You will further be supplied 
with all the printed voyages or travels in those northern regions; and 
the memoranda and instructions drawn by Sir John Richardson as to 
he manners and habits of the Esquimaux and the best mode of dealing 
with that people (a copy of which is also sent) will afford a valuable 
addition to the information now supplied to you. 

18. We deem it right to caution you against suffering the two vessels 
placed under your orders to separate, except in the event of accident or 
unavoidable necessity ; and we desire that you will keep up the most 
unreserved communication with the commader of the Investigator, pla- 
cing in him every proper confidence, and acquainting him with the 
general tenor of your orders, and with your views and intentions from 
time to time, so that the service may have the full benefit of your uni- 
ted efforts im the prosecution of such a service; and that in the event of 
| any unavoidable separation, or of any accident to yourself, Commander 
M‘Clure may have the advantage of knowing, up to the lates: period, 
all your ideas and designs relative to the satisfactory completion of this 
undertaking. 

19. We also recommend that as frequent an exchange may take place, 
as conveniently may be, of the observations made in the two ships; that 
ained by the one be as quickly as possible commu- 
nicated for the advantage and guidance of the other. 

20. In case of any irreparable accident happening tothe Exterprise, 
you are hereby authorized to take command of the Investigator, and to 
make such arrangements for the officers and crews as may be most con- 
sonant to the rules of the service and most conducive to the objects of 
| the expedition. 

21. In the event of Great Britain being involved in hostilities with 
any foreign power during your absence, you are to abstain from the 
| smallest act of aggression towards any vessel belonging to such nation, 
it being the practice of all civilized countries to consider vessels en- 

gaged in service of this kind,as exempt from the rules and operations of 
| war. 
| 22. In carrying out the foregoing orders, you will avail yourself of 
| every practicable occasion of acquainting our Secretary with every step 
| of your progress, as well as with your future intentions ; and occasion- 
| ally during your voyage you will throw overboard one of the tin cylin- 
| ders with which you have been supplied [headed up in any cask or 
barrel that you could manufacture or spare], containing an account 
| of the date, position, &e. Onyour reaching England you will call on 
every person, in both vessels, to deliver up their logs, journais, charts, 
and drawings, but which, they may be informed, shall be retarned 

to them in due time. 

23. With respect to your search proving fruitiess, and your finally 
| quitting the Polar Seas, as well as your securing your winter quarters 

towards the close of any one season, we cannot tov strongly impress up- 
|on you the necessity of the utmost precaution and care Deing exercised 
in withdrawing in time, s0 as in no case to hazard the safety of the 
| ships and lives of those entrusted to your carc,by your boiag shut 
up in a position which might render a failure of provisions possible. 
| We feel it unnecessary to give you more detailed instructions, which 
| might possibly embarrass you in a service of this description ; and we 
| have therefore only to repeat our perfect reliance on your judgment and 
| resolution, both in doing ali that is possible to relieve the missing ships 
jand in withdrawing intime when you come to the painful conclusion 
| that your efforts are unav» | |ing 
24. You will bear in m. vd that the object of the expedition is to ob- 
| tain intelligence of, snd to render assistance to, Sir John Franklin and 
his companions, and nov for the purposes of geographical or scientific 
research ; and we conclude these orders with an earnest hope that 
| Providence may crown your efforts with success, and that they may be 
| the means of expelling the gloom and uncertainty which now prevail 
| respecting the missing expedition. 


\ 
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BORNEAN PIRATES. 


| On Wednesday evening the 30th Jan., a public meeting was held at 
| the London Tavern, convened by the Aborigines Protection and Peace 
Societies, ** to consider (to quote the terms of the handbill) the fearful 
_ Sacrifice of human life on the coast of Borneo in July last ; and to peti- 
| tion Parliament for the total and immediate abolition of the practice of 
awarding head-money for the destruction of pirates.” On the platform 
; Were Mr. George Thompson, M.P., Vr. Joseph Sturge, Vir. J. Hum- 
phreys Parry, the Rev. C. B Gribble, the Rev. Henry Richards, Mr. 
S. F. Woolmer, Mr. Charles Gilpin, Sir Joshua Walmsley, Rev. Dr. 
Cox, and other advocates of the universal peace movement. 
Mr. Joseph Sturge having been called to the chair, read a letter apol- 
ogising for non-attendance, from Mr. K. Cobden, M.P. 
| The Rov. Henry Richards then proceeded to address the meeting, and 
| entered ieto a lengthened detail of the expedition in July last against 
) the Bornean Dyaks of the Sarabus river, in order to prove that the mas- 
| sacre that followed was deserving of public investigation. He main- 
tained that there ought to have been evidence, clear, palpable, unequiv- 
| ocal, and abundant, to justify such a fearful act of wholesale destruc- 
tion. Well, all the evidence that these Dyaks had engaged, or contem- 
plated engaging in a pira ical expedition, was 4 report brought to Sir J. 
Brooke while at Sarawak, that the Sarabas and Sakarran tribes design- 
ed to make a piratical attack on certain villages in the Rejang. That 
report, which was brought by their known and hereditary enemies, the 
’ alays, he f und was never substantiated. There was also another 
report that they threatened to massacre the inhabitants of a small towa 
catlet Palo, unless they supplied them with arms. There wus, however, 
one more fact against them which he ought to state. They also sents 
message to Rajah Brooke, telling him he was an old woman. (L :ughter.) 





This was literally the whole of the evidence given by the perpetrators 
the:a-elves of the grounds on which this tremendous massacre as com- 
mitted ro show that it was a cold-blooded massacre, anion t strug: 
gle Wigh combatants in a degree equally matched, he read a variety of 


extracts from the accounts o/ the officers engaged. He contensel that 
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fhe Albion, 











the law of piracy gave the criminal the right to a trial before he was | to know a lit sh as ‘ 
condemned; but in this instance the men, without offering any resis- » Mato chous the maMien, Ewer and thet 5 om going 


tance, were butchered in cold blood, and never had the form of a trial 


The reading of the extracts, and the comments of the speaker, were re- 
ceived with loud cries of ** Shame, shame,” and requent other marks | express one 


of indignation 


The Kev. U. B. Gribble, a clergyman of the Church of England, moved | 


the first res»lution, viz. :-- 








out again 

in my own ship to Canton early in March next, and, if they want to see 

j and judge for themselves, I'll give any one of them a free passage to 
Singapore, and they may there hear the opinion of men competent to 

; till then, let them hold their tongues and not expose them 

| Selves 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ALExanpeER CAMPBELL 


That, in the opinion of this meeting, the receat slaughter of 1509 or 2000 Dysks 
off jhe coast of Borneo, by English seamen acting ander the direction of Sir INDIA 
James Brovke r the vague and genera! imputation of piracy, is a gross wulrage . =a 
of all the rights of justice and humauny, and celeulated to cast a deep dishonour Th ° ‘ 
, ; he following >a few extracis from pape ce ’ ' ‘ 
on our national character, as a civilized and ( iristian people ; @nd that a thorough . S on x . papers receive ! by the last 
and searching inquiry should be immediately instituted by Parliament into all the | *t@amer 


circumstances of this transaction, as well as into the general line of p rlicy pur 
sued by Sir James Brooke, in bis treatment of the aboriginal tribes of Borneo 


Mr. Aaron Smith said that facts were stubborn things—He was at- 


tacked himself in the night by a fleet of Malayan pirates. He had | 


navigated those seas during the greater part of his life, although he 
was nota naval officer, and had never received a shilling of Govern- 
ment pay. He believed the English naval commander in those seas 
had as much kindness of heart—as much humanity—{cheers and 
hisses]—as any other class of her Majesty's subjects. He had not the 
pleasure of Sir J. Brooke's acquaintance ; but must say that those who 
navigated those seas for the last thirty years were under great obliga- 
tions to whoever suppressed piracy. He himself had passed many 
sleepless nights in these seas ; and on the 30th April, 1836, when com- 
manding the Mary Anne, from Sourabaya, bound to China, he was 
called up at midnight to encounter a fleet of pirates then in sight. In 
three minutes after he got on deck, a shot passed between him and his 
steward, which was the signal of a five hours’ engagement that ensued. 
The prahus of the pirates had been described as mere baskets, or packs 
of cards ; but did they know that they contained 100 arnied men each, 
and had 70 or 80 oars? Well, he was attacked by between twenty and thir- 
ty of these prahus, andhekilledin theengagement as many of the pirates 
in proportion to the number of his men, as Sir James Brooke's expe- 
dition had done. That was matter onrecord. It was well known, also, 
that several vessels from Manilla had never been heard of; and the 
Java seas were notorious for this class of people. The British mer- 
chants of Singapore—as honourable and religious a set of men as could 
be found anywhere, and who lived almost within a stone’s throw of the 
scene of these transactions—were unanimously of opinion that Sir James 
Brooke’s proceedings were perfectly necessary and justifiable. Let 
them take these pirates alive, and humanise and Christianise them by 
all means, if they could; but how was it to be done? [Hisses.] The 
pirates were desperate people, and one hundred of them, with poisoned 
spears, would often be found in each prahu. You could not land to get 
a drop of water unless you were armed; and he had himself been 
obliged to carry fire-arms on going ashore, to protect him from the na- 
tives, who lay in ambush ready to destroy in with their poisoned 
spears. He thought every man not only justified in defending himself, 
but bound to resist in self-preservation. [Mingled cheers and hisses, 
with cries of ‘Order! order!’] If the natives caught an Englishman 
they would kill him at once, and boil him the next day. [Laughter.] 
As regarded head-money, he considered it objectionable, because an 
Englisb officer was paid for his services witheut it. [Cheers.] He 
apologised for intruding, but he felt called upon to rise to vindicate the 
British naval officers, than whom a more gallant and virtuous race of 
men did not exist. 

After a few words from Mr. G. Thompson, M.P., in support of the 
resolution, it was unanimously agreed to, asalso was another, condem- 
ning the practice of awarding head-money for the destruction of pirates. 

A petition to Parliament, founded on the foregoing resolutions, and 
to be presented by Mr. Cobden, was then adopted, and the meeting se- 
parated. 

From a variety of articles and communications brought into the Lon- 
don newspapers by the above proceedings, we select the following let- 
ter from another seaman, who like Capt. Smith speaks from his own ex 
perience. The letter is dated 31st Jan. and is addressed to the Editor 
of the Times. 

Sir,—I am one of that class of men who, whenever they take up« pen 
or attempt to address a public meeting, are apt to excite some degree 
of derision, from our want of scholarship and so forth ; however, if a 
few facts, and the experience of 40 years, are worth anything, you are 
welcome to them. 

Man and boy, I have been a seaman 41 years, and 27 of them chiefly 
in the Indian ocean and Eastern Archipelago ; so I presume I may be 
allowed to know something of the state of things in those distant seas. 
Well, Sir, I can assure you that they swarm with piratical proas or 
prows, manned with numbers of bloodthirsty savages, all well armed, 
and every man of them carrying a poisoned kreese. They are ever- 
lastingly on the look-out for unarmed merchant vessels, or traders of 
any description, and, if they succeed in boarding her, woe to her un- 
fortunate crew! If once they master them, they invariably murder 
every man, and pillage and scuttle the vessel. | 

I don’t know anything of the peace people who held their meeting at | 
the London Tavern yesterday, nordoI wish for the acquaintance of | 
Messrs. Gribble, Richards, Gilkes, Thompson, Chamerovzow, notwith- 
standing all their pretty names. One thing, however, is clear to me, 
and to every naval or merchant captain who has ever served in the | 
eastern seas, that there was not one word of truth or sense spoken by | 
any of those peace people at their meeting. I never saw Captain Aa- | 
ron Smith, but I know well the circumstances to which he alludes, and 
can bear my testimony in corroboration of all he says, and I know the 
fight he had with those pirates in April, 1836, was considered, by every 
one competent of forming an opinion on the subject, as brave and as 

allant a battle as was ever fought ; I think he had only some 15 or 
fs menon whom he could depend, and yet he fought his ship success- 
fully and nobly against 1,600 or 1,800. Is such a man te be taunted | 
with want of courage by Mr. “ Porcupine” Thompson, ‘* whom no- | 
body ever heard of, and who only tries to disparage the conduct of the 
brave and honest ; who calls a meeting to talk about Borneo, and} 
doesn’t know, forsooth, what every schoolboy could tell him, that the | 
Sultan of Borneo has been, for a half-a-century, a tributary to the 
Dutch? | 

But, Sir, 1 promised you some facts, and you shall have them. Well, | 
then, on three different occasions I have had to fight my ship, and on| 
two others I have been chased by these Malay pirates off the coast of 
Borneo. On one occasion I counted 70 of their boats, on another 58; } 
and in one of the fights | had with them I lost my only son, as fine a 
fellow of four-and-twenty as ever stepped a deck, besides four of my 
crew, all of them killed, too, with poisoned spears; this was not five 
miles from the Sarabas river On another occasion I was desperately 
wounded in the groin, and had three men killed, besides my lee-shrouds 
and great part of my running rigging carried away by their shot. I 
know, too, that between 1825 and 1845, 11 other English vessels were 

attacked, five of which were taken, and every man on board murdered, 
and either 13 or 14 Dutch and foreign ships, besides many others which | 
were wrecked on the coast of Borneo, and their crews solid for slaves— 
ay, and some English seamen among them too. Think of that, Sir—| 
sold into hopeless slavery to the most cruel people on the face of God’s | 
earth! Weil, not five years ago, the Dutch sent out a steam-frigate to 
protect their trade, things had come to such a pass, when these Borneo 

pirates came down upon her in the night, attacked her in thousands, | 
killed every man on board, but two who contrived to escape, and then 
blew her up! 

After such doings, of the truth of which hundreds can speak, it is 
enough to make one’s blood boil to hear such noisy lubbers as Mr. Sturge | 
and Mr. Richards talk about Sir James Brooke's “* atrocious proceed- | 
ings,” and acuse him of * cold-blooded butchery, cruelty, and cowar- | 

dice.” Itis all very well to use foul language when you know you're | 
quite safe, bat [ know Sir James Brooke well, and I know full well, too, 
that there wasn’t one of the whole yelping crew that met yesterday to | 
slander and assail him who would dare to have u:tered one word against 
him had he been in England. From my own knowledge I assert that 
there is not a kinder, better, more thoroughly humane, or a braver man | 
alive than Sir James Brooke, and instead of a disgraceful meeting being 
got up to atiack his character, and to disparage one of the most gallant | 
and important actions which has been foaght for years, it woutd have | 
been far mor? more creditable to this city and this country to have held | 
| 








one to commemorate his deeds, and to have passed the highest enomium 
upon his conduct 


Bat I’m svily afraid the sterling honesty and manliness which usel | 
yearsago ty characterize Englishmen is giving way to a mean, dastardly, 
slanderous, hypocritical disposition, which marks t »)many of the actions 


of m ylern ines | 
3ut | won take up your time any longer, Sir. My only motive in 

Writingwas give those chattering people a hint that, if they must | 

talk, they hed better talk of what they can understand ; if they want’ 





THe EnGacement’ with tHe Mountaineerns.—From Peshawur 
we receive accounts of the expedition into the Eusofzee cou uiry, com- 
manded by Colonel Lawrence. It has resulted in two rather smart en- 
gagements, in which the enemy were defeated with considerable loss 
| on their side, and comparatively few casualties on our own, The ob- 
| ject of the expedition was to chastise the rebellious tribes, and force 
| them to pay their revenue to the Government. On Monday, December 
| the 3d, the troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, left eshawur, 
accompanied by Colonel Lawrence, and after crossing the Cabul river 
at Nowshera, arrived on the 10th in the vicinity of a village called 
Sunghao, on which the attack was to be made. It is situated in the 
gorge of a mountain range, and commanded from several ridges. Co- 
lonel Bradshaw having carefully reconnoitred the village, the several 
points of attack were decided on in such a manner as to cut off all ob- 
| servable means of escape, and on the 11th, at noon, a simultaneous at- 

tack commenced, and the enemy, after a desperate struggle of five 

hours’ duration, were at length driven by the vigorous and gallant 

charge made by the troops forming the centre point of attack through 

@ narrow path in the heights, which till then had not been observed. 

They were seen scaling the lofty mountain like a flock of goats, and 
| completely out of reach of the guns, which could not be sufficiently ele- 

vated to fireon them. The estimates of the enemy's numerical strength 
vary considerably, ranging from 300 to between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
first, however, is, probably as far below the truth as the latter is evi- 
dently exaggerated. The loss on our side was as follows :—Her Majes- 
ty’s 60th Rifles, one officer, Captain Bingham, wounded severely, hav- 
ing received a lacerated opend on the scalp from a stone, one sergeant 
and six rank and file; of Her Majesty's 6lst, one sergeant and four 
rank and file: 8d Regiment of Native Infantry, three rank and file ; 
Captain Lumsden’s Guide Corps, five killed. 

On the 12th the head man of the village came and sued for pardon 
paying the revenue for the past year, and promising submission for the 
future. The next morning Colonel Bradshaw marched to within two 
miles of the other refractory villages, whose inhabitants had been rein- 
forced by the Zwattees, and it is stated amounted to near 10,000 men 
During the night of the 13th the villagers approached the camp, and 
annoyed the pickets by firing and shouting, but no mischief was done. 
On the morning of the 14th, the force marched on the three villages, 
which are described as forming a position of great natural strength, the 
front being intersected with water-courses and ravines, while on the left 
stands an isolated hill, 1,500 feet high. The advance was steady and 
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regular, snd by 10 o'clock the enemy, after a stout resistance, were com- 
pletely driven from their position. After razing the villages, the force | 
retired to the level plain. Our Joss in killed was not great, but the 
wounded were numerous, and their wounds dangerous, It was expected 
that by these examples the Eusofzees would be convinced of the folly 
) of opposing the British power. The force was to commence its return | 
} march to Peshawur on the 17th 

Sir C. Napier—true Rerormer.—The Governor-General had re- 
cently visited Lahore, where he was shortly followed by Sir © Napier, 
who still continued in the Sikh capital at the date of the last intelligence 
It was understood, however, that he would shortly take his departure 
towards Peshawur. The probability of his return to England for the 
present is now considered as remote as it was before confidently given 
out as immediate. The gallant Commander-in-Chief continues to infuse 
life and vigour in the general orders by his remarks on the courts-mar- 
tial, of which a great number have recently occurred. We subjoin a 
specimen of the ‘* bracing” style in which these commentaries are 
made :—‘* A young officer, Lieutenant R. Tottenham,7th L. C., was ar- 
raigned on a charge of having made use of certain exceedingly disres- 
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pectful terms towards his commanding-officer, Major Phillips, in his 
defence before a court of inquiry. The prisoner was sentenced to 
three months’ suspension, and the Commander-in-Chief approved and 
confirmed the sentence, but with the following lesson for the command- 
ing-officer :— 

“ On reading the proceedings of this co:rt-martial, I feel bound to call the atten. | 
tion of Major Phillips to the mode in which he has exercised his authority as | 
commanding-officer of a regiment. [t was not proper to cause his adjatant to 
write official notes to officers, demanding their written opinions on the g*neral 
conduct and character of a brother-officer, and to state the terms of friendship on 
which they stood with him. Tbe officers very properly declined to answer such 
questions, except to a proper tribunal, and even then their answering such ques- 
tions would generally be optional. Major Phillips bas to learn that if a com- 
manding-officer has, unfortunately, cause to bring an officer under his order to 
trial, he must deal with facts, and not seek to draw forth the opinions of his bro- 
ther-officers on the general character of the person he charges with misconduct. 
He hasa right to make liis inquiries as to facts, and when he thinks the evidence 
sufficiently strong to prove those specified facts, he gives in charges. I am wil 
ling to accept Major Phillips's assurance, and the opinions of witnesses, that Ma 
jor Phillips's intentions were to serve the public, bathis mode of proceeding was 
most injarious, and destructive of all harmony ina regiment.” 

The following reproof had also been administered by Sir Charles Na- 


———_—_———_—_—=—————_—_—_ ——= 
¥. dare aunfused, agreeable murmur alone greets the ears of these 
oon tee . . the veil (that awful green curtain always half let 
nang a poe. and penetrate the mystery of that sacred retreat. 
ehimune holes comparative darkness, too,—the girandoles upon the 
so yer AA 3 a ne pat in rege yey lustre vou one = om 
: a, 3 conning, € Msned with ite countless tapers, 
compliance with the peresiar hejeserangemant is suid to be made im 
by some th s calenie in belie, = Peay ene : Saas . ro ~~ [. 
| hiss the aed ne ® jeved to have been requested im order to 
nt the myst ithered complexions of the ladies who fre- 
} quent the mysterious meeting, while others dee! are that it is intended 
| to drive away all prying, in jUisitive strangers whe mht ; . " i hither 
by curiosity or idleness. It is certain that) th ' a Seca 
; . “* hitherto the latter strata- 
gem has succeeded tolerably well—the «Ola ¢ ' : 
1 ms ld Court” remains unmo- 
ested in its plotting and conspiracies—a stran er seldom venturing be 
| yond the threshold, and never presuming to take a seat _ the fad ; 
green divan which runs along the wall. T have been ‘a - — 
sometimes with the embarrassment of certain foreigners, who ie thal 
eagerness to behold every single episode of a reception at the Preside t’ 4 
have been induced to enter the sanctum, and who have been —. " 
arrested in their progress by the sudden pause in the conversation whi 
their entrance has occasioned; by the gaze of astonishment and dis 
pleasure which has greeted them on every side ; by the /orgnettes) L. 
led at them with the prompt decision of a we}! trained band, una i - 
in its resolution of defence, until the unha PY Muveuder ae of 
indiseretion, hesitates, gazes timidly around, and withdraws, tows 
himself expelled, and seeking in vain the reason of his expulsion. Be- 
fore the chimney, leaning with courtly grace upon the mantelpiece, 
stands a tall thin figure with the lengthened features and aristocratic 
countenance characteristic of the French noblesse of the last century. 
He talks in grave and measured accents, and with low persuasive voice 
and is listened to with well-bred courtesy, which forms a striking con- 
trast to the vulgar excitement of the debates going forward in the next 
room. So regularly is this sa/on frequented every Thursday by the 
same society, that it is publicly known no longer as the Boudoir of the 
Princess Pauline, but as the Salon de M. Molé,—Corresp. London Atlas 























DIED.—On the Iith of February, on their passage from Halfax to New York, Mrs. MUR~ 
PHY, relict of the late W. J. Murphy, Eeq , formerly Comptrolier of His Majesty's Custome for 
Kingston, Jamaica; daughter of Colonel Jasper Farmer, 21st Regiment North British Pusiicerp 
deceased, and HERBERT JONES, youngest child of the above, aged 12 yeare. 
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Tue Free Traape Minwrer Tro THE PaorecrionmsT Government. 

—The Senate and the House of Representatives at Washington were 
taken somewhat by surprise, on Tuesday last, on receiving a message 
from the President, communicating a correspondence that took place in 
January between Sir Henry Bulwer the British Minister, and Mr. 
Clayton, the Secretary of State. The letters have been so generally 
published that we shall content ourselves with noting their purport, 
In the first, dated on New Year's day, ten days after Sir Honry’s arrival, 
His Excellency referring to the recent change in the Navigation Laws, 
asks for two concessions—first the admission of British Vessels to the 


carrying trade between the astern and Western ports of the U.8., or 


in plain terms between the ports of the Atlantic and California—second- 
ly, the granting American registers to British vessels becoming the 
property of American citizens, @ reciprocal measure being now the 
Custom House law of England. This latter request can scarcely be 
denied. The former, through strongly put, is not likely to meet with 
much favour. Sir Henry truly and plausibly urges that the lengthened 
voyage, which involves 

the necessity of passing through seas and along coasts far beyond the territo- 














pier to the commanding officers of some regiments :— 

‘ Nov. 8.—His Excellency the Commander-in-Uhief bas received the most ex 
traordinary letters from officers commanding corps, both regular aud irregular, 
praying to have the destination of their regiments changed. The Commander in 
Chief begs to inform these gentlemen that the troops are moved to suit the pub- 
lic convenience, and not the convenience of individuals, and he desires that such 
an unsoldier-like and disorderly practice may not again take place to the dis 
grace of military discipline. The Commander in Chief seldom, intentionally, 
leaves any one a letter unanswered, but he will not|{in future reply to letters of 
such a nature as these ; for this once he assures these gentlemen that not one of 
theie unmilitary requesis shall be complied with. 

« By order of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

Pat. Grast, Lieutenant-Colone), 


rial jurisdiction of the U. 8, resembles in its nature and character the trade corried 
on between the United Kingdom and the tranemarine possessions of the British 
Crown, into which trade the new act authorizes the adinission of the vessels of all 
countries which may be disposed to meet the concessions of Great Britsinin a 
spirit of fair reciprocity ; and H. M. Government conceive that if the U.S, vessels 
are \o be admitted to this privilege, the U.S. Government may be fairly expected, 
in return, to admit British vessels to trade between the Atlantic and Pacifie ports 
of the U.S. 

But notwithstanding the chivalrous, some say Quixotic, liberality of 
Great Britain, we cannot flatter ourselves with the hope that we shall 
soon see in this port British vessels laid on the berth for San Francisco, 
side by side with American ships. 

Two days laver, Sir Henry followed up this appeal to the free-trade 
sympathies of an anti-free-trade Cabinet by another letter, wherein he 
expresses a hope, on behalf of his Government, that the rumoured in- 
tention of increasing the duty on British iron and other produote will 
not be carried into effect, observing on his own part,— 

that an augmentation of the duties on British produce or manufactures, made 
ata pir the British Government has, by a series of measures, been fa- 
cilitating the commerce between the two countries, would produce a very disa- 
greeable effect on public opinion in England. 

Most undoubtedly it would, and especially and inconveniently so 
in Parliament ! Mr. Clayton's part in the correspondence con- 
sists in acknowledging the receipt of the letters, and in informing 
Sir Henry Bulwer that the President considers the questions as belong- 
ing rather to the Legislature than to the Excutive, and will submit 
them to the judgment of Congress. This note of Mr. Clayton's bears 
date the 14th of January. On the 6th of March, the communication 





“ Adjutant-General of the Army.’ 





‘ 
THe Frencu Presipent’s Soirnces.—All parties now meet on this 
enchanted ground, and the sa/ons form, perhaps, the most curious spec- 
tacle to be seen at this moment in all Paris. The plan upon which the 
Elysée Bourbon is built particularly favours this distribution of a na- 
merous assemblage into small parties. There is no general reception- 
room, and the sa/ons are cut up into small mysterious apartments, where 
coteries can be held and conspiracies formed with the greatest ease. 
The President himself holds cour pleniére in the drawing-room, which 
looks upon the garden. He generally leans, languid and fatigued, 
against the chimney, surrounded by a few intimate friends, and by the 
otficers of his househoid. The veriest stranger can easily tell to what 
party belongs the guest whose name is announced, for the gesture of the 
President displays clearly the degree of consideration in which each 
name is held. There is the sligh t bend of the figure for the represen- 
tative—the cordial salute for the military friend—the advance of a few 
steps for the noblesse of the old régime--and the sudden start and 
hurrying to the door for the partisans of Henri Cing. After a few words 
of polite salutation, the company disperse to their various points de ré- 
union with as much regularity as though the rendervous had been given 
beforehand. The Dupins reign triumphant in one salon, Achille 
Fould has of late been proclaimed sovereign of another, where assemble 
all the dignitaries of the Stock Exchange ; and here sometimes the crowd 
is so great, and disfutation rises so high, that it may be considered a 
supplement to the Passage de l’Opera, or the pavement before Tortoni's. 
From the next salon (the one with the zilt panels and the painted Cupids) 
issues from time to time a thin shrill voice, always loud and piercing, 
as ifin high dispute either with the speaker himself, or with some mute 
enemy, for the sound of the voice in reply but seldom penetrates fur- 
ther than the door, while that eternal penny trumpet squeak predom- 
inates over the confused hum of the debates going forward on every 
side—over the roll of the carriages coming and going in the courtyard 

—even over the military fanfares which now and then salate the eer 
with harsh, discordant sounds from the garden without. This is, of 
course, the theacre of M. Thiers, where he declaims to his eager listen. 
ers all the long speecies which he leaves unsp ken in the Chamber 

Beyond this, from « small apartment hung witu green. scarcely of di- 
mensions lirge enough to be denominated a sa/on, an1 therefore called 
ia tlic printed description of the Elysée, the “ Boudoir of the Prinecss Pan- | 
line,” is wafted a perfume which brings back certain reminiscences of | 
the old Court, and of the ancien régime, rather startling to an unin- 
itiated visitor of the Chief of the Republic. Hence emanates no sound 
at all. 


‘ 
| 








is accordingly made to both Houses ; and not unnaturally some little 
sensation is produced. Two or three fiery spirits are outraged at the 
apparent attempt at dictation supposed to be conveyed in the second let- 
ter, and there would probably have been some demonstration of Anglo- 
phobia, had not Mr. Clay, General Cass, and others high in authority, 
and knowing practically the duties and the usages of diplomacy, borne 
willing testimony to the perfect propriety of the course adopted by Sir 
Henry. Their remarks were coupled with friendly ex pressions of personal 
regard for the minister, gratifying, without doubt, to himself. The 
matter has been referred to the Committee on Commerce. The truth 

is, that if in a debate on cither of these questions, the letters of Sir 

Henry Bulwer had been produced, they would have caused no peculiar 

excitement. It was their formal presentation to Congress, a yt wi 

nothing that occasioned this trifling stir. By the way, how elig 

our own Secretaries of State would be, if they could thus quietly trans- 

fer to Parliament the consideration of such unpalatable mattere. 


Arvams at Wasuinctron.—With the exception of the matter al- 
luded to above, nothing has ocourred t Washington Beye) past 
week that has any special interest for our readers. a eo + eg 
valent agitation touching Northern and Southern peer © . can 
be considered ag unimportant—far from it. The inhabitants of every 
section of this Continent have an interest, ane a = 
the termination of the present war of opinion, and in the settlement ~ 
conflicting claims. The events of the week have been the delivery, 
the Senate, of speeches by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster—the nenee 
on Monday, the latter om Thursday last. Both are master minds, 
known to others than their own countrymen 96 men of worth, and both 
carrying the weight, which lofty intellect and undoubted patriotism 
1 champions. The South, Free Frade, and Demco- 

tie doctrines have not been more ably represented by Mr. Calhoun, 
range pepe n by Mr Webster the North, Protection, and American 
Whiggism The enfeebled health of Mr. Calhoun, whose speech was 
read for him by Mr. Mason of Virginia, gave additional solemnity to 
the occasion. Without pretending to sketch, follow, or pronounce 
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than have be 
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judgment upon it, we will bat ray that it threatened disunion in plain 
eet terms. Mr. Webster, on the other hand, powerfully denounced 


whilst at the same time he advocated sume such conces- 
that s hope of compromise may probably be in- 


ech an idea, 
gions to the South, 
dulged. 


How Oneat Parrain TREATS HER SUBJUGATED DerEenDENcies.— 


When desirous of dealing » very heavy blow upon the levoted heads of 
the English Government, it is ® common trick, with unthinking and 
unserupulous orators, to point to the career of the English in India as 
one of unparalleled oppression and cruelty Whatev 


their doings and dealings elsewhere, that unappy land is emph utically 


r may be said of 
pronoanced to be the seat of all injustice and tyranny, and its native 
inhabitants are looked upon as objects of pity, and victims of fraud and 
force. The only question in the minds of these gentlemen appears to 
be, whether the poor natives shall live trampled under foot, #s did the 
Mexicans under the invading Spaniards, or be gradually annihilated, 
as have been the aborigines of this land 
edification of these calumniators of the policy and the practices of Eng- 
land, that we invite a moment's attention to a little scene enacting at 
present in Calcutta. Amongst the items of news from thatcity, brought 
by the last steamer, we find the following, bearing date a few days be- 

fore Christmas. 
Cansi4-catite agitation has prevailed in and sround Calcuits, occasioned by the 
propose! legislative acts for abolishing the exemption which has h 
med to Berepeens from the criminal jurisdiction of the East lodia Company's 
rts, and a requisition has been made to th Sheriff of Calcutta to convene a 


meeting of its inbabitante to memorialize the Government against the proposed 
acts. 

In a summary of Indian news made up at Bombay on the 3d of Jan- 
uary, the case is still more strongly put 

For the past fortnight an unusual degree of excitement has prevailed at the 
me is on the subject of what is termed “ The Black Act.” . It deprives 
Europeans of the privilege reserved to them by Parliament of being tried ex 
clusively by Queen's courts of justice and by English law, and places them here 
after in the hands of the judges of the Company's courts, administering native 
lew alone, and that in general indifferently, and of native juries, always ready to 
avenge themselves on their white fellow suljects 


The act now contemplated refers to criminal cases: asimilar cheage 


Itis, therefore, for the special 


herto beea 


—— 


_ She Alvton. 


Grey's despatch of the 10:h May, 1847. At the period referred to, the Imperia! 
Nevigatin Acthad been suspended ; but i: was not held as a consequence that 
foreign vessels could proceed up the St. Lawrence beyond Quebec, or obtain + 
Y esranee Yeats any other than that Port nevertheless. in order to afford relief 
| to the trade of Montreal tructions were give by the Commissiouers of Cus 
| toms to the Collectors in Canada. to grant licenses to foreign vessels to proceed 
| from Quebee to Montreal in ballast, and to return from Montreal te Quebec 
| with cargoes of Grain, and the other articles enumerated in the Act lo Vict. cap 
2 90 98 to clear from the lauer Port 
The Comminee of Coune;! 






tfu f opinion that, without in the 





are respe lly o 
sligitest degree infringing on the right of vereignty over the waters of the St 
| Lawrence, your Excel ency mighi au rize the Collector of Quebec to grant 
neenses to foreign vessels to proceed wo Montreal either with or wuhout cargo, 
kewise authorize the Collector of Munt to grant licenses to Such foreign 
| vessels to return with cargo to Quebec, so as to clear from that port. Such an 
arrangement Would, in the opinion « e Committee of Council, afford the only 
relief wineh it te pose e under existing rceumetan es—to extend to the trade 
of Montreal ; but they have liule doubt that it would effect the desired object 
; wien any way comprommis grights, h the Committee of Council are of 
| opinion ought at all times to be carefully guarded. 


J. Josern, C.E.C. 

To the Honourable the Provincial Secretary, &c. &c. &c. 

Col. Prince, M.P.P. for Easex, has declared in favour of the “ Inde- 
pendence” of Canada in a long letter to one of his constituents He 
says that he came to this country sixteen years ago with £9000 sterling 
which he laid out on a farm and a brewery, but that his money has 

} been all spent to no good purpose; and he blames our institutions and 
our Colonial position for his misfortanes Any one who is acquainted 
with the gallant Colonel and is aware that he was bred an attorney at 

| home, can easily account for his not making a fortune in Canada as a 
farmer and brewer, without tracing it to the ‘* b wneful domination” to 

| which he himself attributes his losses. His letter is a queer farrago of 
| sense and nonsense, 

| ‘The weather is fine but cold. Nothing of importance from e659 

| 5pm. The troops were called out to one of the Polls. No material 

| mischief has as yet occurred, but a large crowd is in the streets armed 
with axehandles, The polling is over. 


sAusic. 


IraLian Opera, Astor Piace.—The operatic season, including the 
| benefit period, wound up on Thursday evening with the complimentary 
| Benedis to the manager, Max Maretzek. The house was well filled, 
| though by no means as crowded as many predicted, and every one ex- 


adaptation, at length ; 


} 
| 
} 


was made fifteen years ago with reference to certain civil causes ; in both | pected. Stil! we presume, its results were a substantial proof of the 


instances there is gratuitous regard to the feelings and the interests | public appreciation of Mr. Maretzek’s ability, both as a manager and a 


of the conquered races, such as has not always been exhibited in this | conductor. At the close of the performance, he receiyed the custom- 











Western hemisphere. 


Great Britain by citing India as « tortured and oppressed dependency. 


Fawny Kemoie.—We are glad to notice that our spirited and intel- 
a countrywoman is again coming before the New York public, On 
onday she commences a course of Shakspearean readings in this city. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION 


MonTrea, ru Marcu, 1850, 
This is the day on which our municipal elections for this city are held, 
and as usual there has been some rioting and several persons have been 
severely hurt. Two wards of the city have been carried by professed 


ward, and Mr. Attwater having beaten Mr. John Fisherin another. 
The Catholic Irieh and the French have stuck together on the old Anti 
British quarrel, at least the latter have, the former being also Annex- 
ationists as well. I fear that there will be more fighting before the day 
is over, though the great body of the citizens seem to take little inter- 
est in the contest 
were to have been contested by Annexation Candidates, but who did 
not think proper to present themselves. The support given to Mr 
Holmes onl Mr. Attwater by the French supporters of the Ministry 
has rather surprised their British friends here, but the circumstance is 
attribute to the intrigues of a French member of the Corporation—a 
ministerialist, too—who is canvassing for the mayoralty, and to whom 
the Annexationists have promised their support. This is very likely to 
be true, and will account for the unexpected defeat of Mr. Fisher, whose 
return was looked upon as certain. t should not for my own part have 
been sorry if the Annexationists had met with still greater success, as 
the Conservatives can only be got to act together by some great and 


ay danger or misfortune. 
The election for the county of Sherbrooke is to take place on the 5th | 


and 6th instant. The friends of both candidates are equally confident 
of sucvess ; butas far as | can learn Mr. Cleveland has the best chance | 
of being returned. A good deal of amusement has been caused here 
by the circumstance of the editors of the Pilot and Gazette, who have 
been abusing each other ata great rate for the last twelve months, hav- 
ing gone to Sherbrooke, cheek by jowl, in the same vehicle, to oppose | 
the Annexation Candidate—at least, such is said to have been the 
object of their journey. They were present at the nomination, but it 
seems the Electors would not allow them to speak. I suspect there 
has been too great a fuss made about this election 
I did not trouble you with the sayings and doings of Mr Malcolm | 
Cameron in connexion with the Halton election, his mission to Wash- 
ington and the like trivialities, partly because I take no pleasure in | 
chronicling events so little worthy of notice, and partly because if they 
were of more importance, they come more immediately within the prov- | 
vince of your well-informed correspondent at Toronto than mine 
The following further correspondence between the Montreal Board | 
of Trade and the Government on the subject of the Navigation of the 
St. Lawrence by foreign vessels, will be of interest to many of your | 
ers :— | 
Montres!, 15th Feb., 1850. | 
; Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 6th | 
instant, covering an Extract of a Report of a Commitee of the Executive Council, | 
dated 29th January, 1850, with reference tu a Memorial ofthe Montreal Board of | 
Trade on the subject of the Navigation Act 12 and 13 Viet. cap 29.—Fully ad. 
mitting the Seay aga of the Crown to impose restrictions on the Navigation of | 
the Bt. Lawrence by Foreign Vessels, the Board nevertheless, deem it their duty | 
to inquire whether it is intended, under certain contingencies, to recommend Her 
Majesty to exercise this Prerogative so far as to prevent Foreign Vessels from | 
sea ee up the River beyond Quebee.—Todo so would virtually place | 
the Sea Port of Montreal under the same disadvantages as regards her foreign | 
commerce as she had to complain of before the passing of the Navigation Act, 
and which it was obviously intended, and openly announced in the Imperial Par 
Nament, that act would remove.—As it is more than probable that engagements | 
for foreign vessels from sea to Montreal are being made in England, it becomes of | 
the greatest moment to the commercial interests of this city, that the views of the | 
Government on this subject be made known as soon as possible. 
have the honour to be, Ke, Thos, Ryan, 
President Montreal Board of Trade 
Turonto, Feb 1850. 
loth instant, I have the honour 


25, 
Sir,— W ith reference to your letier of the by | 
command of the Governor General, to transmitto you for the information ef the | 
Board of Trade, the accompany ing copy of an approved Report of the Executive | 
Counsil, to whom His Excellency was pleased to refer the same, as expressing 
the views of the Government on the subject to which your letter relates. 
Ihave the honour to be, &e. 


J. Lesuie, Secretary. 


Thos. Ryan. Eeq,, Pres. Board of Trade, Montreal. 


Extract of a Report of a Committee of the Honourable the Executive Coancil, 
on matters of State,dated 23rd February, 1850, approved by bis Excellency 
the Governor General in Council on the same day. 


| 
' 
' 
j 
| 
' 
The Committee of the Executive Council have had under consite 


ation, on 
Your Excellency's reference, a Letter addressed to Mr. Secretary Leslie, by 
Thomas Ryan, Esq.. President of the Montreal Board of Trade, askin, 


for the information of the Board, whether it is inteaded to reeommend Her Ma 


esty to exercise her Prerogative, by preventing Foreign Vessels trom proceeding 
ap the River Saint Lawrence beyond Quebec, and pointing out that such pre | 
vention would virtually place the Sea Port of Montreal unde » same disad 


vantages, 93 regards her foreign commerce, asshe had to complain of bef 
passing of the new Navigation Act. Mr. Ryan states further, 
than probable that engagements for foreign vessels to proceed fi 
treal are being made in England, and that consequently it becomes 
moment to the commercial interests of that city thatthe views of Govern 
the sabject should be made known as soon as. possible. 
" The Committee of the Executive Council have given their most anxiou - 
sideration to the letter of the President of the Montreal Board of Trade. with a 
view of recommending Your Excellency to afford the desired relief to the com 
Mercial interests @M that important city, provided such can be extended withou 
any way conceding to foreigners the right to the free navigation of 
en Ms onmereting upon the subject the attention of the Commit was di: | 
M io the course taken on a former occasion under the instructions of Her 
weny's Imperial Government, communicated to Your Excellency in Ker! 


re 
ist 


M 


us 


tin 
the St, Law 


There was no opposition at two of the wards which | 


gether unparalleled in operatic management, in New York. How those 
| operas have been produced, our columns for the past four months will 
show ; 
every department has been characterized by marked 
sult of the careful and energetic direction o 

— mirable subordination of the orchestra we have to thank M. Maretzek 
‘i... | and his able 
| choral department, never before achieved in New York, Mr. Hensler 

deserves all the credit ; for the great excellence of the entire ensemdle. 
| principals, chorus, and Band, 


Let the stump orators bear this little fact in| ary honour of a call before the curtain; in reply to which he made a 
mind, when they wind up their denunciations against the progress of | brief and telling speech, every point of which was cordially me 


t and 
acknowledged by the audience, and the manager took his farewell amid 
loud applause. This speech has already gone the round of the daily 

| papers and has doubtless been read by all our readers who are inter- 
ested: we need not therefore repeat it. During the evening two tokens 
of good feeling and admiration were presented to Mr. Maretzek 

| ?- N 
t 


tiful Irish songs, presented him, in the name of the whole orchestra, a 


Crouch, a member of the Orchestra, and the well-known and 


| massive and elegant silver goblet, with appropriate inscriptions ; ant 
tendered a superb silver pitcher and salver as a token of gratitude for 
the ready offer of house and artists, for the benevolent purposes of the 
Fund, 
ings, and the replies of the recipient of these rich and graceful compli- 
| ments were in the best possible taste, and we witnessed with pleasure 
| the emotion with which Mr. Maretzek received such testimonials from 
|his friends. The scene was renderod still more interesting by the 
presence of the elder Maretzek, who seemed deeply moved by the 
| vidences of the appreciation, in which his sons Max and Albert 
| Maretzck, were held in a foreign country. 
| Inreviewing the past Operatic season, it will be only necessary to 
remark, that the first season at the Astor Place Opera House, under 
Sanquirico, was a total failure, and that the second season, under Mr. 
Fry, was disastrous in every respect. After the close of the second, 
the well known riot took place, and it was thought by many, that the 
house could never again be used for operatic purposes. The present 
manager leased it, however, and went to London and Paris to secure 
such talent as was available. In both of those places he met with un- 
expected opposition, for, most of the Italian artists in this city, not en- 
gaged for the ensuing season, had written letters of advice and warn- 
ing to their friends and agents, and the unfortunate manager found 
himself repulsed on every hand. But he had good friends abroad ; the 
manager of Her Majesty's Theatre, and an equally iufluential person 
in Paris, guaranteed his engagements; only the failure of the subseri- 
bers to fulfil their promises to remit funds, prevented the advent 
amongst us of Signorina Parodi, who is pointed out by general consent 
as the successor to the place and honours of Grisi. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he was compelled to engage the best that could be had; 
but in all his engagements made in London and Paris, in consequence 
of the evil report above mentioned, he had to yield to every demand of 
the artists; not the least of which was the securing of heavy sums as 
benefits, by which the management must have lost during last week, 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars! It was under such unfa- 
vourable circumstances that the season commenced ; but the energy of 
the manager, the good will of the public, the unanimity of the artists, 
and the cordial support of the press, have brought it to a termination 
far more successful than could have been hoped for ; and had the sub- 
scribers gone to the length of their promises, the manager would at this 
time be a considerable gainer. Of a series of balls which were to have 
been given for his benefit, only one took place; and by that one Mr. 
Maretzek lost five hundred dollars in hard cash. A second one was 
announced, but as there was a possibility of there being no body there 
to dance, it was abandoned; there the proposed brilliant benefit balls 


| 
were dropped, and no more was heard about them. 


The artists engaged for the past season, were Bertucca, Borghese 
and Truffi—the two last for portions only—Perrini, Rossi Corsi, Amalia 
Patti, Signora Patti—the last for a few nights—Forti, Guidi, Beneven- 
tano, Giubelei, Novelli, and Sanquirico, with a larger and more efficient 
chorus and band than during either of the previous operatic seasons. 
The Operas produced during a season of four months were, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, ll Barbiere, Otello, Erneni, Maria 
di Rohan, Don Pasquale, Anna Bolena, La Favorita,and Don Gio 


canni. It will be seen that the above list affords one new opera, or 


Mr. | 
alented composer of Kathleen Mavourneen and a hundred other beau- | 


1} 


Annexationists, Mr. Benjamin Holmes having beaten Col. Gugy in one | the Committee of the Dramatic Fund, through Mr. John Brougham, | 


The speeches of those gentlemen deputed to present the offer- | 
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in a style beyond cavil. Im conclusion, we must compliment Mr. 
Maretzek upon the energy and ability with which he has conlucted his 
hazardous enterprise, to the honour of his art, and to the satisfaction of 
the public. We trust he will succeed in Boston ; and to al! our readerg 
there we cordially recommend his undertaking. We shall be happy 
hereafter to welcome hina, whenever he wie!ds the conductor's baton 





in New York 
The third concert of the 
Society was given at the Apollo saloon last 8 uturday evening. The pro- 


Puituarmonic Socirery or New Yor« 


gramme consisted of Beethoven’s symphony No 7, and the music to 
Shakspeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream, by Mendelsshon Bartholdy 

It was the universal opinion of all present that this was the best concert 
given this season—the best indeed for years past. The contemplated 
performance of Mendelssohn's work, by the Musical Fund, will afford 
us an ample opportunity of pointing out its beauties and its wonderful 
and we shall return tu it with unalloyed plea- 
sure. Though, for this reason, our approval of this exquisite per- 
formance is confined to general terms, we are glad of an opportunity of 


| giving credit to the Philharmonic where it is due 





Broapway THeaTre'—The new comedy has proved an attractive cord ar 
| this house, for it has furnished the novelty so earnestly dewanded by its frequen 
| ters, and the play itself enlists the syrnpathies and predilections of the audience, 
‘ - 


| We do not believe that “ Extremes” isa comedy destined to immortality, bat 
| 


| it possesses precisely the requisites for a transient popularity. The actors have 

bestowed exceeding care on their parts, since the first represeatation, and it now 
| presents a rare combiuation of artistic excellence. Mr. Blake has worked up 
| Mark Mayberry into a rich piece of comic acting, without making it a transcript 
of his Jesse Rural, his besetting foible in some of his other characters. Skerrett’s 


Gash Gaskins is also a genuine bit of natural and consequently good acting. 
Wheatley has not been seen to such advantage in any other part during his 


engagement as inthe inane Augustus Smiley ; and Jordan and Whiting are ex. 
| tremely sound and judiciousin Oldrich and Erlan. Thetwo low comedians, 
W. B. and W. A. Chapman, make the most of the Po’itician and Croaker, but 
the parts are positively the weakest in the piece. 
Mies Alexina Fisher has now fully established her claim to be one of the best 
stock actresses in the country. Her Widow Crosby is the exhilarating elixir of 
the comedy : nor is the small part of Nelly, by Mrs. Skerrett, less worthy of 
| praise. It isa real gem of stage originality. Dress, making up, and acting out, 
are all in keeping ; and we have the poor, over-worked, illtreated charity-girl 
| pictured to the very life. Mrs. Hield and Miss Kate Horr are both above me- 
| dioerity, and thewhole comedy presents a finish, seldom to be witnessed in casts 
| of the present day. We trust that the management of the Broadway has another 
| attractive nov elty ready for launching, when “ Extremes” becomes on the wane— 
| To fall back on their old worn-out comedies again will be fatal to the interests of 
} the theatre, 
| Burton's TaeatrRe.—Notwithstanding the still undiminished popularity of 
‘ The Serious Family,’ Burton has prodaced Buckstone’s last comedy of “ Leap 
| Year,” now performing at the Haymarket, London ; and its success bids fair to 
divide the palm with even the great lions of this house— Dombey” and the 
“ Family” aforesaid. Buckstone is essentially a farce writer. He revels in all 
| the extravagances of plot and humour, which form the indispensable ingredients 
of modern farce. He is great in dramatic incidents, and startling and ludicrous sitan- 
| tions, and his dialogue is humorous, pointed, and telling! His new comedy 
abounds in all these peculiarities. There is also a sort of freshness around the 
Itis as follows. A Mrs. Flowerdew, (Mra. 
Russell) a widow of fortune, is left the bulk of her late husband's property on con- 
dition that she marries before the expiration uf two years from his death. The 
specified time is within a few days of its completion, at the opening of the play, 
and the widow is unmarried and even unprovided with a suitor, to whom she is 
willing to yield her hand 


plot that gives it additional interest, 


The husband's next heir, to whom she will have to 
resign the property, is pressing his claims, and threatens to enter into possession 
the very “ day the bond expires.’ A Captain Mouser a fortune hunter, (Hol- 
man) and a Mr. Dimple, (Burton) have been heretofore unsuccessful claimants, 
for the widow’s hand and fortune. Driven, however, to desperation, she accedes 
to the suggestion of her friend Miss O'Leary, (Mrs. Brougham) to take Dimp’e 
on trial for three days. Capt. Mouser plays upon Dimple, leads him into drun 
ken excesses, and the widow indignantly refuses to risk her happiness in such an 
ineligible match. A double plot is very skilfully worked in by the author, by 
the introduction of Walker, the lady's footman, (Brougham) who is a pattern of 
the shoulder-knot tribe. Wadlker appears devoted to his mistress, anticipates her 
wants by the must delicate attention, converses with her in a style superior to his 
station, principally, however, through the medium of poetical quotations aptly ap 
plied, and is altogether a most interesting and mysterious specimen of the 
‘‘Jeames’s tribe.” Mrs. Flowerdew, unconsciously to herself, is caught by te 
appearance and style of Walker, and before she is herself aware, becomes devo 
tedly in love with him. She straggles with her passion, and even discards him; 
but at length is brought to confess her love to Miss O' Leary at the last day al- 
lowed by her husband’s will. The warm-hearted Irish woman urges her to 
follow her inclination, and marry Walker, She at length agrees; but the diffi- 
culty then presents itself. that she must still further degrade herself by making 
the proposal, for the footman would never presume to make the first advances. 
Miss O'Leary cuts this Gordian knot, by suggesting that she shall avail herself 
of the privilege given to her sex in Leap Year ; and further offersto set the ex 
ample, by proposing herself to Mr. Dimple, who has long been an object of in- 
terest to the gay young Irishwoman 

The plan is immediately put in execution, aud a rich scene takes place be- 
tween Miss O'Leary and the bashful Mr. Dimple. The fair Hibernian plies 
bim like a warm hearted lover, and he blushingly and modestly accepts her pro- 
posals. Conceive Burton in this scene! It is indescribably rich. Mrs. Flower 
dew now summons up courage to perform her task. Walker is opportunely an- 
nounced, the declaration is made, and rapturously accepted by the supposed 
footman—preparations for the immediate marriage are ordered by the widow, 
and Walker pleads an excuse to absent himself for a few minutes. He returns 
dressed as a gentleman, and announces himself to be the expectant heir to the 
widow's estate, who, having become enamoured of her, had assumed his disguise 
to test her character, gain her love, and thus secure the estate und the lady by 
one bold stroke. The picce concludes with the union of the lovers, and a general 
| Leap Year match-making between the servants of Mrs. Flowerdew’s establish 
} ment. 








Our readers will perceive that the main plot of this comedy is but a modern. 
ised transcript of Knowles’ play of ‘‘ Love.” 


The Countess and Huon are re- 
produced in Mrs. Flower dew and Walker. 


We wish, however, that the imita- 
tion had been complete. Huon, the Serf, ennobles himself by the force of his 
character, and the high qualities of his nature—and the Counters gladly pro- 
claims the union she had surreptitiously made with Huon, the menial. Buck. 
stone, we suppose, could not so violate the prejudices of the aristocratic portion 
of an audience, as to make a lady of birth and fortune marry a footman. The 
morale of the plot fails, therefore, by the trickery of the disguise. The acting 





revival, for each week of the season, an achievement, we think, alto- 


wes*all not reiterate, but sum up the whole ina few words— 


rt 


iciency, the re- 


f For the ad- 


r the fs. 


leader Mr. Kreutzer ; for an amount of excellence in the 


Max Maretzek is alone responsible, and 
to him all the honour and praise must be accorded. The defection of 
the greater portion of his band, so energetically met and rendered of 
no consequence by him, in the early part of the season, prevented that 
perfection in the orchestra which we could have desired; but the com- 
ing season will afford him an opportunity of presenting that branch 





in this comedy is, as is usual at this house, exceedingly good. Mrs. Rassell is 
really above mediocrity in the Widow. Her delicacy, and the conflict between 
love and pride, are artistically and most naturally carried out. Brougham gets 
through the very difficalt part of Walker with the tact of an experienced actor. 
His bearing, modesty, and ardent deliv ery of the poetical scraps, are all admira 
bly managed. Barton's D mple is unique—especially his new developed phase 
of inebriety ; and Mrs. Brougham gives a lovely picture of the warm-hearted 
Miss O'Leary. The comedy is received with shouts of applause, nightly, and 
will doubtless have a longrun. We wish Mr. Burton would take a lesson or 
two from the management of the Broadway in the inounting and getting up f 
his pieces. The perfect stage accessories in the new comedy of “‘ Extremes,” &t 
the latier house, put to shame the very bald and incomplete mode in which the 
adjuncts of modern comedy are given at Burton's. The unexampled prosperity 
Mr. Burton has been favoured with enables him to show a corresponding liberali- 
ty in his stage arrangements; and it woutd be a safe poli +y to surround himself 
with all the aids for maintaining his proud success, which are at bis disposal. 
Comparisoos must be made between the Broadway liberality and his own want 
of it on these points. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Movers Lirerarvae anv Lirerary Men. By George Gilfillan. | 
N.Y. Appleton. This is a “Second Gallery of Literary Por- 
traits,” as sayeth the title-page, and right worthy is it of a place on 
every reader's book-shelves. There will be and there must be differ- 


ences of opinion as to Gilfillan’s estimate of various celebrities whom 


he takes in hand ; but no one can read his remarks and criticisms upon | 
any single author of the day without learning something and agreeing 
with much that is said) Wedo not know any similar publication that 
will so amply repay perusal. This present gallery contains twenty- 
five striking likenesses, amongst which are to be found two Americans, | 
Emerson and Longfellow. In the introduction to the article on the 
latter we find the following passage 
. 
America has been long looking for its Poet, and has been taught by mauy sages 
to believe, that hitherto it has been looking in vain. Each new aspirant to the 
laurel has been scanned with a watchfulness and jealousy, proportioned to the 
height of expectation which had been excited, and to the length of time during 
which that expectation has been deferred ; and because the risen Poet did not 
supply the vacuum of centuries—did not clear all the space by which Britain had 
t the start of her daughter—did not include in his single self the essence of 
hakspeare, Spenser, Milton, and Byron—his genius was pronounced a failure, | 
and his works aught. Tests were proposed to him, from which our home au 
thors would have recoiled. Originalities were demanded of him, which few of 


| master thought, for it seems to give additional impetus to the rapidity 
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: 
|-4. Xing.—A most ingenious and effective composition, by one of our | tronomy, a female “ bust,” with intense devotional eyes, and a coan- 


prominent resident Professors. Mr. W. A. King is well known for his | tenance generally expressive, is finely conceived, though the drawing of 


excellence as a pianist, and for his more than excellence— his genius as | 
an organist. This composition is creditable to his reputation. It con- 


one of the arms is doubtful. His “ rivals ”"—two little Dutch boys, 
contending for the love of a little Duteh girl, whose sledge they are at- 


F ; , , tending—is a picture of quite an unusual kind. The odd dresses give 
sists of avery elegant introduction, of two pages in length, tranquil | eccentricity, A 


ne stout faces and figures confer an appearance of rea ity 


yet playful—a sort of preparatory anticipation of the active enjoyment on the group 


tocome. It leads into the Galop in c Major, and from the first note to 
the last, the movement is indeed “ perpetuel The theme is simple 
and attractive, so that it is at once caught up by the ear and retained 
involuntarily The composer has managed the « hange from the key of 
C to that of p flat, at page five, very cleverly, and the silent bar is a 
J 
of the motion. The interest is preserved throughout, and the close is a | 


run against time, so much so, that those who listen to it cannot refrain 


} at the last notes, from drawing a long breath, as though the race had 


been their own. The work is admirably got out, and may be had at all 
the music stores. It meets with a * perpetuel” sale, we understand, | 
and we trust to hear from Mr. King again 
Tue Weppinc Marcu, rrom SHAKsPEARE’s MipsummerR Niaur’s 
Dream, by Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy.— W. C. Peters, Baltimore 
—This isolated piece is a selection from the great work by Mendelssohn, 


; 
| 


performed last week at the Philharmonic Concert. It possesses a por- | 


By a Gipsy scene, in which by a few bold touches, humanities and 


| brutes are most effectively rendered, Mr. F Taylor, the Landseer of 


water colour, shows what he can de in oil M. Gadin, the Freneh art- 
ist, contributes 4 sea-piece, recognizable at onee by the peculiarity of 
its tone, and its highly finished, but very vitreous waters. The fruit 
department is still governed by Mr. Lance, who displays his usual finish 


A Missinc Starve sy Tuonwaupsen Ducoverrn.—** In turning 
over some old numbers of the Jour nal des Débats.” eave a correspondent 
writing to us from Warsaw, “I observed’ in the paper of the 20th of Oc 
tober last, a Report from the Director of the Fine Arte in France, to the 
Minister of the Interior, on the subject of the sale of some models, 
statues, and casts which were formerly in Thorwaldsen'’s studio 
Amongst other objects which, it appears, M. Charles Blane bought for 
the French Government, he mentions the model of the statue of Ponia- 
towski, which was to be erected at Warsaw; and he goes on to say :— 
‘ On ignore qu’est devenu ce monument, mais on le croit changé en St 
George et wee ee A la fortresse de Modlin Perhaps it may be in- 
teresting to such of your readers as are lovers of Art to learn the follow- 


| ing particulars relative to the statue in question,—on the authenticity 


and correctness of which you may rely The statue of the celebrated 


ourselves, in this imitative age, have been able to exemplify. As in Macbeth, not | iO of that originality, fire, and quaintness of imagination which cha- | Polish Prince and warrior was to be erected in the capital of the present 


the “child’s’’ but the “ armed head” was expected torise first from the vacant | 
abyss. American literature must walk before creeping, and fly before walking. | 
Not unfrequently, our British journals contained programmes of the genius and 
writings of the anticipated Poet, differing not more from common sense, than | 
from each other. “ He must be intensely national,” said one authority. “ He 
must be broadly Catholic—of no country,” said a second. “He must be pro 
foundly meditative, as his own solitary woods,” said a third. “ He must be bust! 
ing, rapic, and fiery as his own railways,” said a fourth. One sighed for an | 
American Milton; another predicted the uprise of another Goethe, “ Giant of | 
the Western Star ;” and athird modestly confined his wishes within the compass 
of a second Shakspeare. 

Pernicious as, in some measure, such inordinate expectations must have proved 
to all timid and vacillating minds in America, it did not prevent its bolder and 
more earnest spirits from taking their own way,—by grafting, upon the stock of | 
imported poetry, many graceful and lovely shoots of native song In spite of the 
penumbra of prejudice againet American verse, more fugitive floating poetry of 
real merit exists in its literature than in almost any other. Dana has united 
many of the qualities of Crabbe to a portion of the weird and haggard power of | 
Coleridge’s muse. Percival has recalled Wordsworth to our minds, by the pen- 
sive and tremulous depth of his strains. Bryant, without a trace of imitation, has 
become the American Campbell, equally select, simple, chary, and memorable. 
In reply to Mrs. Hemans, have been uttered a perfect chorus of voices— | 

“Sweet and melancholy sounds, 
Like music on the waters.” 
Emerson has poured forth notes, sweet now as the murmur of bees, and now 
strong as the roar of torrents ; here, cheerful as the pipings of Arcadia, and there | 
mournfully melodious as the groans of Ariel, from ye centre of his cloven pine. | 
And with a voice of wide compass, clear articulatio# and most musical tones, has 
Longfellow sung his manifold and melting numbers, 


In addition to the soundness, in the main of Gilfillan’s criticisms, 





| 


| 
| 


this volume contains much fine and powerful writing. We again com- | 
mend it cordially to the notice of the public The author, we observe, 


. + . . . . . . | 
racterizes every phrase of this most exquisite music. This march will | 
. . + *,: } 

be ranked among the first of this class of compositions, and we can re- | 


commend it without fear of responsibility. It is not difficult of exe- | 


cution | 


kingdom of Poland, by his admiring countrymen ; and the necessary 
funds to carry out this intention were raised by private voluntary con- 
tributions. Thorwaldsen’s model (as to the artistic merit of whieh there 
is a great variety of opinions) was sent to Warsaw; and the casting was 
made in that city by a Frenchman of the name of Gregoire, who is since 


|} dead, Before the statue could be put up, the disastrous events of 1830 


ENGLISH PAINTINGS—THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. } 


Our artists, both the veterans and the rising school, seldom come | 


under notice. The following from a late London paper may serve to | 
bring a few of them to mind. It is a critical review of one of the an- | 
nual exhibitions. Perhaps, some day, when a thoroughly Interna- | 
tional Art-Union shall be established, the names recorded may be- 
come familiar to Americans 
The characteristic feature of this year’s exhibition is the retirement 
from the catalogue of all the oldest names. Mr. Inskipp, whose five or 
six spirited, but unfinished-looking works used to be among the most 
conspicuous objects of the gallery, has not contributed a single picture. | 
Mr. Edwin Landseer no longer sends his proportion of paintings. Mr. | 
Turner has likewise confined himself to the Royal fall wg and death | 
has deprived us of Mr. Etty. Even Mr. Sidney Cooper, who stood out | 
most prominently last year, has shrunk from the foreground, and has 
diminished the extent of his canvass. 
However, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Creswick still remain true to the | 
* British.” The former still contributes some charming little cattle | 
pieces, and the latter is liberal with landscapes, endowed with all his | 
well. known peculiarities. Another stanch adherent is Mr. F. Danby, | 
whois completely himself in a landscape illuminated by a setting sun, | 
and most appropriately styled a ‘Golden Moment.” This is one of | 


and 18%1 took place in Poland ; and when tranquillity was again restor- 
ed to that country, the Russian Government forbade the erection of the 
monument, which was so closely connected with Polish national glory 
and with the never-dying hopes of Polish national independence. The 
first orders given in regard to the disposal of the statue were, that it 


| should be melteddown. But these instructions were not acted on; and 


the different component parts of the statue, packed up in cases, were 


removed to the vaults ofthe Arsenal at Modlin,—in which place the 


writer of the present saw these disjecta membra, inthe year 1842 


| Since that time the Emperor Nicholas has made a present of t is monu- 
ment of Art (which he considers, it isto be supposedyas atrophy of 
victory, although it be bona fide private property) to the Prinee of War- 
saw; and the statue has been put up at His Highness’s estate, Homel, 


in the Government of Mohilew, in Russia. —The writer of these lines 
has not himself seen the statue at Homel ; but he knows the person who 
placed it on its pedestal, and he has spoken to several others who have 
seen it in that position,—amongst those, to more than one member of the 
Prince's family who have all corroborated this little piece of Art Gossiy 
—Athenwum —-- 

PANORAMA or THE Arctic Regions. —Popular subjects are snapped 
up with inconvenient rapidity by literary and artistic adventurers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. We lately noticed the above exhibition ad 
vertised in the London papers. We now find a protest in the shape ofa 
letter to the Times from Lieut. Browne, late of I. MQS. Enterprese 


is engaged on an elaborate review of the “ Bards of the Bible.’’ We in- | those pictures that at once strike the eye from the midst of a large col- | The letter runs thus 


cline to wish that he were reserving his talents for the bards of our own 
day. Allthe merits which his critical acumen may bring to light in 
the Sacred Seriptures will not, we imagine, christianise any doubters | 
or infidels, 

THe Deciine anv Fauu or THE Roman Empire. By E. Gibbon 
Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co —This publishing house is bring- | 
ing forward, works of a high class, and in the present instance we 
shall be glad to hear of their success. Gibbon, of whom it were super- | 
fluous to write, is here presented with Milman’s notes, which comprise 
also those of Guizot, translated and appended by Milman. To this (the 
first) volume is also prefixed the latter’s able preface, portions of which 
originally appeared as a critical article on Gibbon, in the pages of the 
Quarterly Review. The size is duodecimo, and the work will be com- 


| dress furnishing an additional inducement to sobriety. The Protector | 


lection, and unmistakeably proclaim their author. That gorgeous com- | 
bination of brown and red, so effective, and withal so dreamy—so com- | 
pletely the expression of a ‘‘ golden moment’’—could have proceeded | 
from no one but Mr. F. Danby. 
The secession of the veterans seems to have inspired the novices with 
much ambition. Mr. Newenham, a clever artist, who has hitherto con- | 
fined himself to portraits, or to single ideal figures, which have all the 
character of portraits, has produced an historical picture, which is the | 
most ambitious work in the entire gallery. Oliver Cromwell, as Pro- | 


| tector, is dictating a despatch to John Milton, his secretary. The | 


group is simple in the extreme, the colouring is sober, the historical 


stands, the secretary sits; the former is commanding and firmly plant- 
ed—a stern reality ; the latter is respectful and a little dreamy—a mild 
ideality. There is not quite enough of original mark to make this a 
great picture, but it is very promising. | 
Mr. Herring is in the gallery, with his highly finished animal pic- 





ness in his choice of subjects. Mr. Ansdell still pushes forward to fill 


pleted in six volumes. | tures, polishing up the coats of his horses, and showing but little fickle- 


Larrer-Day Pampuiers. By 7. Carlyle. Ibid. We had made 
some selections from the London copy, which will be found else- 
where, before receiving this reprint. The form and the type are the same 
in both ; but why dothe publishers here alter the date from February 
to March ? 

Tue Uses anp Asuses or Air. By J. H. Griscom, M.D. New 
York. 1850. J. S. Redfield. The title-page of this neat little 
volume should at least command attention, since it professes to show, 


in connection with the uses and abuses of air—* its influence in sus- | 


taining life, and producing disease ; with remarks on the ventilation of 
houses, and the best methods of securing a pure and wholesome atmos- 
phere inside of dwellings, churches, court-rooms, workshops, and build- 
ings of all kinds.” Verily, New York does require stirring up on this 
point; for the unwholesome degree in which proper ventilation is neg- 
lected exceeds all belief in those who do not experience it, though borne 
with marvellous toleration by those who do. Some improved modes of 
heating and ventilating houses are here brought to notice; but the 
main object appears to be the calling public attention to the necessity 


of great improvement inthis matter. The illustrations are numerous | 


and neat. 

We notice, in connection with this subject, that it is obtaining much 
attention in Canada. A late number of the British Colonist of To- 
to, eulogises the invention of Sheriff Ruttan’s “ patent Canadian Ven- 
tilator,” recently tried and found very satisfactory in St. George’s 
Church. The design is to combine the introduction of fresh heated air 
with the drawing off of the foul. 





Booxs Receivep.—N. Y. Journal of Medicine, March, R. F. Hudson.— 


British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, Jan., R, §& G. 8S. Wood.— | 


Godey’s Lady’s Book, March, H. Long.—Sartain’s Union Magazine, March, 
s/ewitt.— Our Guardian, a novel, by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, Stringer 4 T'own- 
cend.—Confessions of Con Cregan, by C. Lever. Part II., Jbid—Westminster 
steview, Jan., L. Scott.—Knickerbocker Magezine, March, S. H/ueston. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Luruine.—A Romance for the piano forte after the style of Le Réve 
composed by W. Vincent Wallace.—Firth, Pond & Co. —Our musical 
readers all remember Le Réve, and many of them will recollect how 
exquisitely the composer played it. It is an admirable transcript of 
emotions. The piece before us, after the same model, is very charming 
in thought and melody, but it does not possess the force nor the origin- 
ality of Le Réve. The melody, which is very tender and flowing, is sus- 
tained by the right hand, with an interrupted accompaniment ; while 
the left hand moves in a very flowing counterpoint. A short movement 
agitato intervenes, and the dreamy idea is closed by a return to the 
first motivo. If played with a due amount of sentiment and passion, it 
will be found a most pleasing and effective parlor piece. It is worthy 
of the reputation of the composer. 


A ripe I once was TAkING.—The celebrated song, Tramp! 


tramp / tremp ! sung by Jenny Lind. Composed by Fred. Kiutcken 


Firth, Pond & Co.—The simplest of the simple songs. Pretty, certain- | 4 kindly spirit and such a nice artistical feeling breathe through his | and meteorological rese 


ly, but hardly enough of it tohang an opinion upon. The original Ger- 
man poem must, we presume, be supereminently stupid, or the trans- 


the place left vacant by Landseer. His ‘* Regretted Companion,” a 
dead ass, with a lamenting master, is an exceedingly clever work. The 
hair of the animal is well elaborated, the face of the mourner is pa- 
thetically expressive, the details are careful as possible. What Mr. 
Ansdell wants is originating power. Expressive as is the old man’s 
face, we feel at once that it is but a repetition of the other respectable 
gentleman in the same artist's ‘*‘ Dead Hound.” 

Of the landscape painters, Mr. Linnell is the one who comes out with 
most glory. His ‘‘ Opening the Gate,” and his “* Purchased Flock,” 
are both gems of their kind. With a manipulation of his own, a power 
of his own, and with the greatest possible freedom from conventionality, 
| Mr. Linnell at once seizes on the sentiment of a landscape, and vigour- 
ously transfers it to the canvass. The ‘‘ Opening of the Gate” is the 
embodied feeling for an English field view on asunny day; the “ flock’’ 
seems crowded with animation. The peculiarities of Mr. Linnell seem 
to have made an impression on Mr. Haveli, whose ‘‘ Rhuddlan Castle ” 
looks like a secondary specimen of the school. Mr. W. Linton has made 
a new sort of attempt at effectiveness, and has not been unsuccessful. 
| His ‘* Borgo Castello,” with its mass of colouring, comes out powerfully 
enough, the floating clouds looking as firm and solid as so much granite. 
With his deep colouring, varying from the sombre to the heavily gay, 
Mr. Holland likewise aims at unusual effects. The view of Dover, with 
its hot sun and sharply defined geometrical rays, is the type of the ten- 
dency,—more pleasing in the richly coloured ‘* Piazetta di San Marco.” 
| Mr. Branwhite, always striking with his snow scenes, and the peculiar 
contrasts he can deduce from them, safely adheres to his principle, and 
is again striking this year. Sea pieces by Mr. E. W. Cooke are among 
the creditable works of the exhibition, to which we may add the paint- 
ings of Messrs. Robins, G. E. Herring, and Stanley. 


“Sir—Perceiving that several exhibitions are open purporting to show views ot 
the Arctic and Polar regions, [ shall feel greatly obliged by your insertion of my 
statement, that I am the only officer or person in the Lntlerprise who took any 
drawings of those regions during the late expedition under Sir James Rose, and 
which drawings the A imiralty have allowed Mr. Burford, of Leicester. square 
to use, Allow me to apologize for this intrusion ; but os I do not wish to see the 
pablic im posed upon I trust you will excuse my trespassing upon your valuable 
columns 
It is satisfactory that the original drawings are entrusted to the able 
and experienced hands of Mr. Burford, whose marvellous and beautiful 
representations of interesting localities have acquired a wide-spread 
and deserved celebrity - 

Tur New Houses or Panuiament.—The two following quotations 
from the latest English papers leave the period of completing the above 
national edifice very much in the dark :— 

“Mr. Ewart wished to ask the honourable Member for Lancaster 
what was the present state of the New House of Commons, and when 
that house was likely to be ready for the reception of Members ’—Mr 
T. Greene said, in reply to the first question, it was not very ensy to 
define exactly the progress that had been made with the New House ; 
but he supposed the principal object of the honourable gentleman was 
to ascertain whether it could be completed during the present session 
for the occupation of Members. He had no hesitation in saying that it 
would be perfectly possible to finish the chamber in which that house 
was to sit, so far as to render it fit for the reception of Members during 
the present session ; but he apprehended that it would be utterly im- 
possible for Members to use the New House with convenience or com- 
fort to themselves until the refreshment-rooms, the library, and other 
apartments were completed. He had written to Mr. Barry to ascer- 
tain from that gentleman when he conceived it possible that the House 
would be ready ; and in reply Mr. Barry said, speaking of the refresh- 
ment-rooms and other apartments necessary for the convenience of 
Members :—‘ These portions of the building are now so far advanced 
towards completion that, if a sufficient yote is taken shortly, the whole 
will be got ready for use by the commencement of the next session of 
Parliament.’— Parliamentary Debate. 


“« We walked from one end of the enormous building to the other a 
few days ago, and were grieved by the air of desolation which every- 
where prevailed. Had we known nothing of the truth, we should have 
fancied that the building had gone wrong, and that a messenger from 
the Court of Bankruptcy was in possession,—a result, by the way, 
which would very probably have been brought about, as we wil! show 

resently, if the builder had been a man of less substance than Mr. 
irissell’ To avery large portion of the building nothing whatever has 
been done for four years ; there it stands in carcass just as it did four 
years ago! The first contract, commenced 10 years since, and which 
was to have been completed in three years, is positively not yet wound 





Mr. F. Goodall, one of our most popular artists, has given a picture 
of a ‘* Post-office” on the arrival of the Overland Mail, conceived a la 
Wilkie, but with something of a foreign tone forced upon the English 
personages. The groups, illustrative of various states of curiosity and 
occupation, are well arranged, and the disposition of the colours is har- 
monious, with something of hardness in the outlines. A few more fi- 
gures might have been introduced with advantage, for though the story 
is prettily told, the canvass is not sufficiently filled. We may be allow- 
ed to make a special objection to a document, which purports to be “* The 
Times” newspaper, seeing that it is no more like the same than the 
Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Gilbert has an expansive invention, but wants force in his execu- 
tion. ‘*The Plays of Shakspeare” is an elaborate group in which the 
characters from some eight or ten plays, with due variety of expression, 
are most ingeniously intertwined. At first we were puzzled to know 
why Henry VIII., certainly not the most prominent of Shakspearian 
| personages, was placed so as to form the focus of the picture, while 

Hamlet might pass unnoticed. On looking closer we found that the 
|} Royal personages of English history, with a minister or so, constituted 
| the central group, soasto be a sort of triumph of fact over fiction. Re- 
| vering the principle of loyalty, we gladly threw off our wonderment, 
| though not particularly willing to accept Henry VIII. as a type of an 
English king. 

Sir George Hayter, who depicts ‘“‘ Our Saviour after the Temptation,” 
with ministering angels, has devised a very graceful group, but his con- 
| ception is the reverse of sublime. There is something wondrously gen- 
| teel in the chevelure of his angels. Shunning the prettines+ which is 
| the defect of this picture, Mr. Dieksee has gone into the other extreme 
| His somnambulistic Lady Macbeth is powerful enough—absolutely 
| overflowing with expression—but the terrible marches with long strides 
| into the regions of the frightful. 
| Mr. Frank Stone is always a welcome contributor to an exhibition, such 








| productions His “ whe age ig & representing a clinging affection 
| between two female frienc 
in which he so much excels. The countenances are strongly, though 


lation scandalously belies it. Milk and water is strong compared with | softly expressive, and the details of drapery, &c., are admirably tnished. 
it. Still we have little doubt that it will find many admirers and a/| Mr. Alexander Johnston, in his illustration“of an old Scottish Song 


ready sale 


Granp Gavop “ Perpetuen,” for the Piano, composed by William 


| (434), also tells his story very expressively, but his personages fall to 


| short in the article of beauty. 
Mr. Sant shows much original genius. His allegorical figure of As- 





s, is just one of those visible sentiments | 


up. In the Commons’ lobby the scaffolding is standing exactly as it 
was 18 months ago, and there are no orders given for building it. In 
the Commons’ library there had not been a man at work for two or 
three years till last week, when three or four joiners were sent in to— 
take down some pedestal presses which had heen put u Our readers 
who understand these things will laugh when we tell them that the 
| whole number of joiners now employed on the building is 40. The 
| House of Commons has been standing still for six months. The Com 
mons’ refreshment-room, again, is exactly as it was one yoar and a half 
| ago, and as it will be one year and a half hence unless the Commons 
themselves permit it to proceed.— Builder. 


MoRTALITY AMONGST MEN oF sc1ENCcE IN InpIA.—The Bombay 
Times announces the death, at Trevandrum, of Mr. John Caldecott, 
Astronomer to His Highness the Rajah of Travancore. Mr. Caldecott 
had the charge of planning, erecting, furnishing, and afterwards work- 
ing the astronomical and meteorological observatory founded by that 
enlightened Indian Prince. The task, says the Bombay paper, of ar- 
ranging and setting to work single-handed so large an esta lishment, 
was no easy one; and the admirable manner in which Mr. Caldecott 
accomplished it in an neon ry ¢ short space of time a4: sufficient 
| proof of his enthusiasm and of his ability. When, in ad mids the 
| same journal,“ the admirable system, of Sir John Herschel was pro- 
| 





mulgated, under the name of a report of the South African Association, 
the Astronomers at Madras and Trevandrum resolved to carry out the 
scheme of connected inquiry by means of hourly observations at least 
| one day every month to its fullest extent. Mr. aldecott had now ta- 
| ken a conspicuous place amongst the scientific men of India, and his 
name speedily became as well known in Europe as it had for some time 
been in the Kast. He contributed several papers on meteorology gene- 
rally, and on temperatares underground in particular, to the British 
| Association. Hehad from 1841, when the general scheme of magnetic 
arch was commences ae a set him- 
j j sea] to the working outofthe plan. It was not un- 
til 1845 teat Shep Society “etermined on the best mode of publish- 
ing the vast mass of matter that had up to this time been collected ; and 
| the Rajah of Travancore, scarcely sporeneune the importance of econ- 
| omy of time, and little apprehending the calamity t was at hand, 
on , j f facts that had been to- 
| was naturally anxious that a mass of fac had | 
| gether at his own expense, and under his own directions, ld reach 
the world through his own press. Mr. Caldecott had now become deep- 
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ly engaged in preparations for publication, when his health began to 
fail him: and in January 1849 he came to Bombay, and for some time 
travelled about in the Concan, Deccan, and Ghauts, for change of air 
He returned to Trevandrum, and resumed his labours in March ; ond 
is demise, deeply occapied in passing through 


was, up to the time of h 
vling ten years He 


the pres the results of the researches of the prec 
hed for some time been complaining ; when on the 16th he was cut off 
deeply lamented by all who knew him—by none more deeply than by 


the illustrious Prince whom he served.”"—The removal of the astonom 


of Trevandrum, continues the Bombay Times mopletes the desola 
tion accomplished in little more than a single year in all our observa 
tories Mr. Taylor, of Madras, died in March 154% Mr. Carnis 
formerly of the Bombay Observatory, in July Col. W cs, Ast 
mer to the King of Oade, in November,—and within tw: nonths 
the removal of the firat of the four, the last follow llustr 


brethren to the grave.” 
BSOVETHING NEW 
A COLONIAL PARTY, AT WHICH KARL GREY Is NOT ABUSEI 
.The following is of interest, from the fact hinted in our heading, and 
also from the simple eloquence of the Native Chiefs. It may be right 
New Zealand, is 


neither nephew nor cousin to Earl Grey, nor in fact a member of that 


also to state that the Sir George Grey, Governor 


ubiquitous and public-serving family. He owes his position entirely 
to great zeal and abilities displayed in the public service 
** We have been favoured with the following very interesting report of 
the proceedings at an Entertainment lately given at Wellington, by Dr 
Fitzgerald, to a party of Native Chiefs of New Zealand, on the occasion 
of having received from Earl Grey a portrait of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, as a present to the Colonial Hospital. The undermentioned 
Chiefs were present :— 
Te Puni; Henéré, of Pitone Pa; Matahiwi; Te Kepa, of Waiwetu; 
K. Tako; Manihéra, of Ngauranga; Te Waténe; Henere Te Keha, 
Queen Charlotte's Sound; Taringa Kuri, Kaiwarawara; Moturoa; 
Porutu; Ipaia, of Pepitéa; E. Ingo; Mobi; Te Retimona, of Te Aro; 
Herni ; Kaporatehau, of The Huff; Kirikaramu, of Oharin ; Watarouhe ; 
Raurii Puoba, of Porima; Mohi; Ropata, of Wainui; Arawa Karaka, 
of Whareroa; Toheroa, of Te Urabi; Tuainave; Kiwai Te Ahu, of 
Waikanae; Te Matia; Te Puke; Te Rauparaha, of Otaki; Te Ahu; 
Hakaraia; Tamihava; Maténé; Watanui, of Ohau; Tarator., of Mara- 
watu 
The following English gentlemen were present as guests :—Arch- 
deacon Hadfield; H. St. Hill, resident Magistrate; Godfrey Thomas, 
Auditor-General; T. Fitzgerald, Chief Surveyor; A. E. McDonough, 
Inspector of Police; Dr. Monteith; H. T. Kemp, Native Secretary; J. 
D. Ormond, Act!» z Private Secretary; Robert Stokes, Esq., and,Wil- 
liam Vincent, Esq., editors of both the local papers; Walter Mantell, 
Esq. ; J. Deighton, Interpreter to the Courts ; besides a great number 
of spectators. Dr. Fitzgerald took the chair; H. St. Hill, Esq., acted 
as vice-chairman, The room, which is spacious and commodious, was 
most tastefully decorated by Mr Wilkinson with native evergreens and 
flowers. At the head of the apartment, over the chair, was the por- 
trait of her Majesty ; and over it a splendid crown of dahlias. Under- 
neath were two splendid native war spears, forming, with the floor, a 
triangle, from the apex of which a magnificent ‘‘ mere pounamia,” or 
greenstone club, was suspended ; these, being emblems of New Zealand 
chieftainship, were intended to represent the cession of sovereignty to 
her Majesty the Queen. On each side of the picture were twa mo © green- 
stone clubs) intended to represent their support of her Majesty's Govern 
ment, On either side of the picture, also, but at some distance, were 


two illuminated stars, which had a most brilliant effe The room 
was well lighted, The portrait was a proof impression from the cele 
brated mezzotint engraving of Cousins, after iyter's painting, repre 
senting the Queen in her robes of state and calculated, from the ac 


cessories introduced into the picture, to impress the natives with some 
idea of the pomp and circumstance attendant on Majesty 

At hatf-past six, the guests sat down to a very excellent dinner 
which had been laid out in every respe:t as if for European guests only 
The Chiefs were all dressed in Kuropean costume, with the ex ep ion | 
two, who, instead of coats, wore very handsome * kaitaka” mats: they 
behaved with great decorum, observing the usual courtesies of the din 
ner-table, including the custom of taking wine with the E Lropean gen- 
tlemen and with each other 

After dinner, Dr. Fitzgerald proposed the health of her Majesty the 
Queen, which was drunk with great enthusiasm, the natives joining in 
the honour with true Eaglish fashion rhe health of his Royal Higzh- 
ness Prince Albert and the Royal Family was also well responded to. 

Dr. Fitagerald, on rising to propose the health of the Right Hon. 
Earl Grey, Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, in whose 
honour this entertainment was given, addressed the native Chiefs as 


follows :—‘* My friends, in rising to propose to you the health of Earl 
Grey, this is my address to you. My friends, native Chiefs, | welcome 
you. Greatis my regard for you all. You are, perhops, thinking 
within yourselves what is the object of this meeting of Chiefs Hear 
yeall: The origin of this entertainment is my love to you all—to 
your peopic, to your families, and to your sick people jut Lt am 
wrong; | am not the only one who has a regard for you and your sick 

there is another person whose regard for you is still greater—he lives 


in England—Eari Grey is his name. He is one of the Queen's confiden 
tial advisers ; he has sent me this picture of our Queen Victoria (whose 
power is great in every part of the world), that it might be hung upin 
the Hospital as an ornament—as a mark of his regard to you, natives, 
and to your sick, When Earl Grey hears that you have given over 
the practice of abandoning your sick ; that you have forsaken your bad 
customs; that you are imitating the white people in everything—in 
churches, in villages, in mills, in horses, in cows—his heart will rejoice ; 
he will carry his joy to the Queen—the Queen will rejoice; England 
will rejoice—saying, ‘ Now, indeed, is this people becoming like to the 
white people! My friends, let us love one another, and let us not 
abandon this custom of meeting together Having said this much, I 
will now propose to you the health of Earl Grey, Secretary of State for 
this colony.” This toast was drunk with enthusiasm by the chiefs, 
who repeated each time the noble Earl’s name whilst admiring the 
portrait 

The Chairman then proposed the health of his Excellency Sir George 
Grey, Governor of New Zealand;. stating that they could all bear tes- 
timony to the benefits conferred on them by his Excellency ; that they 
had practical proofs of the deep regard an solicitude which he had for 
their welfare ; and that his greatest desire was to see them happy and 
prosperous, living in peace with their white brethren. The natives ap- 
plauded these few words, and the toast was drunk with three times 
three 

The health of his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor was then pro- 
posed, and well responded to : 

The Chairman then proposed the following toast, which was drunk 
with great enthusiasm :—* The White Man and the Maori: that they 
may continue to live together peaceably—that they m iy have buat one 
mind, and one desire, for the good of this country.” 

Te Puni rose and said; Listen to me ; let us give our allegiance to 
the Queen ; let us join with Lord Grey, with the Governor, with the 
white people. This is al! | have to say 

Taratoa rose and said: This saying is good ; let us truly join with 
the Queen, the Governor, and the white people. Ihave d ne 

Te Puke rose and said that this portrait had been the means of bring- 
ing them together—a circumstance which had not happened since the 
white man came to the country. It had brought two hostile tribes into 
social contact with each other ; and he was anxious that they should 
live on friendly terms with the white people, and join together in their 
allegiance to the Queen of whom the portrait was a likeness 

Te Matia said that they were brought together froma great distance 
by this entertainment of Dr. Fitzgerald, and in a frien ily manner ; that 
this was the commencement of a custom which would make them frieads 
and unite them together in their allegiance as one people to the Queen 


She AWion. 





| 
. . ’ he 

Governor, but also the necessity of submitting to and obeying all th 
laws and regulations of the two courts in Wellington; viz the Supreme 


AQ 


Unprotected Female.—Oh—I don’t watt a warrrant—I've come for 
my divid ends 
Clerk (impatiently ).—Te—Te—Te Why don't you bring somebody 









and the Resident Magistrate's Courts , } b 

Moturoa, Porutu, Hemi, Mobi, Matene, Toheroa, Henere, Te Kepa, | with you ’ : 

Manichera, Riwai, Te Watene, and many others, addressed the assembly Unprotected Female (glad of the opportunity, is about to explain the 
so the game Offs : | defection of Jones).—Oh you see, Mr. Jones— ” 

BE. Takothen 1 ansaid ina concluding speech, that, having made| Clerk.—Well—well—never mind Mr. Jones—go to the ST's—there 
their profession of allegiance to the Queen’s Government in reference | (pointing with his pen), and take what they give you. Now, Sir. [To 
nie lake sonal it n if they were all prey sured to give the next payee ] nie wa = ; 
their con ‘ th tence whic id been passel upon the Maori I uprotected Female (g uining the ST s at last with unusual lirect- 
arises st | ld : to death : her lled upon them to | ness).--Martha Struggles, and I’ve come for my devidends 

= a le ia vey gave their assent in the most emphatic Clerk (discovering the name).—How much ? on 
- vas three times repeated ;: he then pr pose ithe ‘* Health Unprotected Female (plunging into her bag and bringing up a hanj. 
D r (Pitzzer ] to the f yial H yspital, the ful of papers —It's all down here. ; 

benefits which t 1 knew _ lerk (hastily).—Put it down. N yw, Una’ ano 

The native s etary then p sel the ‘ Health of the Rev. O. Had- | [Proceeds to dispose of other applicants ) ; , 
field.’ which was received and drunk with great delight by all present Unprotected Female (after performing a series of complicated caleu- 


Srorny or AN ALBATROs.—In our issue Of the 


\ REMARKABI 
22nd Dec.,we extracted from Chamber's Journal an interesting account 
of the habits and peculiarities of this wondrous bird. The annexed 
snecdote we find in a late number of the Montreal Transcript ; and it 
is, as therein noted, almost incredible. Nevertheless, apart from the 
guarantee of the writer who vouches for it, it will readily be believed 
by those who have watched the bold swoops, and seen closely the pro- 
digious power of the albatros on the wing. Far to the southward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and baffled by head winds, it was once our enter- 
tainment during the greater part of ten or twelve days to follow its 
movements; and we have therefore not the least difficulty in believing 
what is here set down 
‘The following most extraordinary circumstance is furnished in a let 
ter from an officer of the 83rd regiment now in India, to a friend in 
Montreal: Whilst the division of the 83rd regiment to which the 








writer belonged was on its way to India, being at the time a short dis- 
tance eastward of the Cape, one of the men was severely flogged for 
some slight offence. Maddened at the punishment, the poor fellow was 
no sooner released than, in the sight of all his comrades and the ship’s 
crew, he sprang overboard. There was a high searunning at the time, 
and, as the man swept on astern, all hope of saving him seemed to 
vanish. Relief, however, came from a quarter where no one ever 
dreamt of looking for it before During the delay incident on lowering 
a boat, and whilst the crowd on deck were watching the form of the sol- 
dier struggling with the boiling waves, and growing every moment less 
distinct, alarge albatros, such as are always found in those latitudes— 
coming like magic with an almost imperceptible motion, approached and 
made a swoop at the man, who in the agonies of the death struggle, 
seized it and held it firmly in his grasp, and by this means kept afloat 
until assistance was rendered from the vessel! Incredible as this story 
sees, the name and position of the writer of the letter, who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, place its authenticity beyond a doubt. But 
for the assistance thus afforded, the writer adds, no power on earth 
could have saved the soldier, as, in consequence of the tremendous sea 
running, a lung time elapsed before the boat could be manned and got 
lown—all this time the man clinging to the bird whose flutterings and 
struggles to escape bore him up. Who after this should despair? A 
raging sea—a drowning man,-—an albatros ; what eye could see safety 
under such circumstances : or who will dare to call this chance? Is it 
not rather a lesson intended to stimulate Faith and Hope, and teach us 
never to despair, since in the darkest moment, when the waves dash, 
in] the winds roar, and a gulph seems ciosing over our heads—there 
may be aan Albatros near.” 


DIVIDEND DAY AT THE BANK 





Al Scene in the Life of an Unprotected Female 





[oa The Bank fhe Unprotected Female escapes from the hands of her 
| cab-driver, after an hour of st ppages, prayers, fears remonstran- 
ces, higglings, and general uncomfortablenesses of all kinds.) 

Unprotected « emale (before the bank entrance).—Thank goodness ! 
(Gazes eagerly round her.) Oh! | wonder where Mr. Jones is. (St 
| Paul's clock strikes * Three”) On! it’s 3 o’clock, and I ought to have 
hen: i here atv (She enters the court.) I thought he would have 
waited. (To the Stately Beadle in a cocked hat.) Oh, please, has Mr 

Jones been here ? 
ately Beadle (vacantly).—Jones? There's a deal o’ Joneses. 


protected Female (with unsolicited communicativeness),—It’s Mr. 
Jones who is in the city, and has always come with me to draw my di- 
vidends; and he said he would meet me here to-day, at 2; but the hor- 
rid cabman would get into a stoppage, and it’s past 3, and I don’t see 
him; anti've got all my papers here; and if you please, do you think 


| they'd give me the money? and where am I to go? and it’s too bad of 


Mr. Jones; for he knows I'm not used to business; and, please, could 
you direct me to the Funds 

Stately Beadle (whose attention has wandered a good deal during the 
ibove).—Fust door to the right j ra 

Unprotected Female.—Oh, thank you! 

[Enters the door of the Rotunda, which, it being a dividend day, 
is filled with an average of half-a-dozen customers to each Clerk. ] 

Unprotected Female (looking about her in alarm).—Oh, I wish Mr. 
Jones was here. (Addressing herself to the nearest group of two very 
impatient City gents, an embarrassed el lerly lady, a deaf old gentleman, 
and a widow, all upon one clerk.) —Oh! please, I’ve come for my divi- 
dends, (Finding herself not listened to, she raps the counter.) Please, 
I've come for my dividends. 

Clerk (in the same breath).—Two three tive—how will you have it? 
What d'ye make it? Hight four six eight and eight. Take it short? 
Seven three two. (Despatches his group with increditable rapidity 
and good temper. ‘To the Unprotected Female.) Now Ma’am, please. 

Unprotected Female.—If you please I’m come for my dividends— 

Clerk (rapidly).—Dividend-office. 

[Dashes into the business of the next half-dozen customers, leaving 
the Unprotected Female in utter helplessness J 

Unprotected Female.—Oh, they won't attend tome. It’s shameful! 
They durstn’t treat me so if Mr. Jones was here (violently thrusting 
herself to the desk), but I must have my dividends 

Ist Customer (politely. )—Dividend-office, Ma’am. 

2 Customer (indignantly. )—lIt isn’t here, Ma’am. 

$d Customer (humorously. )—First door round the corner, Ma’am 

{th Customer (savagely.)—Now, Ma’am, get out of the way. 

Unprotected Female (gazing wretche lly from one to the other).—QOh, 
it’s my dividends. 

Clerk (with contemptuous pity).—Here, Forrester, tell her— 
[Forrester gently conducts the Unprotected Female, vehemently 
protesting to the Long Annuities Dividend-office. ] ‘ 

Forrester (thoughtfully to himself ).—Elderly lady. Longs isn’t it. 
Ma’am? Here you are , E "y 

Unprotected Female.—Oh, thank you; I'm sure I didn’t know (goes 
to the nearest desk and addressing herself to nobody in particular),.— 
Please I've come for my dividends r 

Clerk (seizing a disengaged moment and whipping open transfer- 
book).—What name ? 

Unprotected Female (not understanding).—Eh? What? 

Clerk.—What? Go to the W's 

Unprotected Female (bewildered).—The W’s ? 

Clerk (pointing with his pen).—Over the way—fourth desk—there ! 

Unprotected Female (mechanically obeying and accosting the clerk at 
the desk indicated).—Piease, I've come for my dividends, and they told 
me to come to the W's. ; 

Clerk.—Name ? 

Unprotected Female (replunged into bewilderment).—What ? 

Clerk.—Christian name ? . 

{Running over the “* Watts” with his finger in the Transfer-book ] 








whose portrait was before them; that their regard for Governor Grey 
was great—that he was a tried friend ; and that Hadfield had brought 
the Gospel 

Rauparaha rose and said, that, having met at this feast, he wished all | 
former differences between him and the Ngatiawas to be set at rest, 
that they should all join as one people with the Queen,with the Governor. | 
and with the white people 
i “ vhorua _said afew words to the same effect, in which he was 
ee by Kaporateban, who acknowledged his having fought against 

e white people during the late disturbances. but never again would be 
— them ; he was now a firm friend 

f 


said bert Hurumatu, of Wainui, cordially assented to all that had been 


=a wished to impress on all the mportance not only of declaring 
allegiance to the Queen, and their wish to obey and support the 


Unprotected Female.—Martha. 

Clerk. -No Martha Watt here. Must have made a mistake, Ma’am. 

Unprotected Female (in great wretchedness).—Oh, they told me to 
come 

Clerk.—How do you spell your name 

Unprotected Female.--S. T.— 

Clerk (indignantly). —Then what d you come to the W's for? You 
gave me name ** Watt.” 

Unprotected Female.—(explanatorily).—No, I said ** What!” | 

Clerk.—Well, “ Watt.” That don't begin with ST— 

Unprotected Female. —No—my name isn’t Watt. I only said «* What.” 
It’s Struggles is mry name— Martha Struggles ; 

Clerk (relieved and kindly) —tio to =: T. and give your name, and | 
they'll give you a warrant ; F 





| lations, puts in her paper triumphantly ).—That’s it 


Clerk reading out (waggishly).—289754—iwo hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand, seven handred and thirty-four pounds—-Ma’am ? 

Unprotected Female.—No--no—-two hundred and eighty -nine pounds 
seven shillings and three-farthings, and I don’t mind the copper 

Clerk (referring to book).--No such sum under that name in Long 
Annuities. What stock ? 

Unprotected Female —-In the Funds 

Clerk.—Bank Stock, Consois, Reduced, Three-and-a-Quarters, or 
terms of years ? pets 

Unproteeted Female (solemnly, but with much alarm).—-No, it’s all 
in the Funds. 

Clerk.--Yes, but what stock ? 

Unprotected Female (in a tone intended to inspire respect).—In the 
Government Securities, every farthing of it. . 

Clerk (suddenly).-—Oh ! you've got your stock receipts there. Let me 
look. [Holding his hand} 

Unprote cted Female (suspiciously ).—Oh, but Mr. Jones said I wasn't. 
They’re my securities. . 

Clerk (half amused, half hopeless of oe at a result).— Hold’em 
tight, Ma’am; only let me look. Longs, and Three-and-a-Quarters, 
(Makes out the warrant for the Long Annuities’ Stock.) Now, sign there, 
Ma’am. (Pushes the Dividend-book over to her. Unprotected Female 
is about to write her name promiscuously.) No, no. Opposite there-—- 
So. 

Unprotected Female (suddenly seized with a qualm).—But you'll pay 
me ‘ 

Clerk.—Dear, dear, dear! Now, signthere. (Giving her the ware 
rant.) So. (Signs.) Now, take that to the Rotunda, and they'll give you 
the money. ; 

Unprotected Female.—Oh, but can’t you, please ? I’d rather have it 
here. 

Clerk.—No.—We don’t pay here. There, it’s that round room you 
came through. ’ 

Unprotected Female.--Oh, but I asked there as I came on, and they 
wouldn’t. " 

Clerk.--But they will now, if you show ’em that. Now do go, Ma’am. 
They gentleman are waiting. $i). 

[Pointing toa group which has been jointly and severally consigning 

the Unprotected Female to very unpleasant places during the 
above colloquy. ] : : 

Unprotected Female (very humbly to the group).—I’m sure I'm very 
sorry--But Mr. Jones--(Her explanation is cut short bya rush of pa- 
vees; and she wanders back to the Rotunda. Addressing First ( lerk, 
has his hands full already)-Please, could you pay me my dividends 

Elderly Gentleman,—-Wait a moment, Madam. 

Unprotected Female.--They said you would if I showed you this. 

[Holding up warrant. Elderly Gentleman is disposed of. 

Unprotected Female.--Oh ! please, could you ?— 

Brisk Clerk.-—-There’s three before you, old lady. 

(Brisk Clerk is disposed of.] 

Unprotected Female.--Now, if you please—- ; 

Severe Widow (with much asperity).--I beg you'll wait for your turn, 
Ma’am., 

Unprotected Female (in a tone of dignified retor).—-Oh' by all means, 
Ma’am, (Severe Widow is disposed of.) Now, please, my dividends. 
{Hands over warrant. ] 

Harassed Clerk (snappishly).--How do you make it ? . 

Unprotected Female’--Oh ! I didn’t make it. It was my poor l nele 
Thomas left it to me 

Harassed Clerk (glaring at her ‘as with a desire to annihilate her)-—- 








Add it up. How much is it? ae 
Unprotected Female (witha ray of intelligence).--Oh ! its 2892. 7s odd 
But | don’t mind the copper. 
Harassed Clerk (flinging back the warrant).--It’s only for 200/. 
Unprotected Female.--Oh ! then they’ve cheated me. I thought they 
would. Here are my securities 
[Shows stock certificates. } 
Harassed Clerk(comprehending at a glance).--200/. in Longs, the rest 
in Three-and-a-Quarters. If you bringthe warrant for the rest, I'll 
pay you. You can only have 200/ on this— vids 
Unprotected Female (clasping her hands¥in despair).--Oh they didn’t 
give me anything but that, and they said you’d pay me if I showed it 
you--and now you won’t--Oh-—- 
Harassed Clerk (on the verge of an explosion).--Bless the woman! 
Unprotected Female (passing suddenly from the depths of despair to 
the summit of felici ty).--Oh, there’s Mr. Jones Oh, Mr. Jones! 
[Rushes towards that individuals, who enters the Rotunda; all 
but falis into his arms, and the scene closes on her rapture of 
relief. }——-Punch. 





THe Frencu Law or Compensatrion.—Some time ago the driver 
ofan omnibus of the Hirondelles drove against a carriage in the rue Co- 
quilliére, whereby it was forced on the pavement. Madame Jasper, & 
milliner, who happened to be passing at the time, was knocked into & 
shop window, and her arm was so severely cuc that she has entirely 
lost the use of it. She brought an action against the company, and the 
Tribunal of Commerce condemned the latter to pay her a sum of 400f. 
annually for life. The company yesterday appealed to the Court of 
Appeal against this condemnation, on the ground that the sum was ex- 
cessive ; Madame Jasper also appealed ,in order that the Court might 
compel the company to prov’ !s« securities for the payment, so that she 
might not incur the risk of 1+ company becoming bankrupt. The Court 
dismissed the company’s rppeal and, on that of Madame Jasper,directed 
that within a month che company should purchase rentes to the amount 
of 400f. or, in default, pay her 6,000f.—Galignani’s Messenger. 





MarriaGe in Hin Lire.—The nuptials of Lady Olivia Montagu, 
only daughter of the Duke of Manchester, with Lord Ossulton, M.! , 
ouly son of the Earl and Countess of Tankerville, were celebrated ) 
much festivity on Tuesday 29th Jan., at Kimbolton Castle, the di 
seat in Huntingdonshire, The marriage solemnity was performed by 
the Rey. Thomas Ainsworth (the Vicar of Kimbolton), in the private 
chapel of the castle, the whole of the guests at the ducal seat attending 
at theceremony. In the bridal train were six beautiful young ladies, 
the bridesmaids, all in uniform costume. They were—Lady Julia Hay, 
the Misses Steele (two), the Misses Baillie (two), and the Honourable 
Miss Wrottesley. Shortly after the solemnization, the noble bridegroom 
and his fair bride left the castle, amidst the warm congratulations of 
their friends, for the Marquis of Abercorn’s seat, the Priory, at Stan- 
more, Middlesex, for the honeymoon 








Tu E BarraNnNiIaA-BRIDGE.—A novel and very interesting process in 
connexion with this structure has just been brought to a successful ter- 
mination—that of the joining of one of the wrought-iron land tubes on 
to the m iin span in the recess of the tower, by lowering its extremity 
fourteen inches on to its permanent bed-place, and whereby its weight 


| of 650 tons, acting as a counterbalance over the tower, had the effect 


of raising up the centre of the main tube, of 1,600 tons weight, by up- 
wards of two inches, and of course adding materially to its rigidity and 
strength. A prec isely similar operation has to be perform with the 
land, or terminal tube ont he other side, and by which the centres of 
each of the grand spans will be raised altogether four inches. The pre 
parations for this are nearly completed, the workmen as usual, having 
been engaged night and day. The rails for the trains through the tubear¢ 
laid on longitudinal timbers, like those on the Great Western Railway. 
—London paper, Jan. 30. — 





LocoMorive Power.—German papers state that Mr. Gunther, the 
head of the locomotive factory at Neustadt, near Vienna, has solved the 
problem relative to the ascent of trains on inclined planes ; and built 
an engine which wil! draw, with ease, up an incline, of 40 deg. to 50 
leg.. a train of the weight of 2,500 tons.—.Mining Journal. 
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ino RAILWAY ACROSS THE —It is with great satis- 


faction that we have to notice the completion of an undertaking which charmed when | heard him say, ** Ah! ha! ha! 





Tyc Alvion. 


usand times, 
my lear Sir 


before but he declares he has seen me a th 





will not only be of great public advantage, but must add very mate- | Our own correspondent, I presume. Ah! ha! ha! Capital! Very 
rially to the prosperity f the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway | good, by Jove! Know you, Sir; youdon't know me—Captain Piretly 
Company We allude to the large moveable slips that have been erec- officier de S. M. B. en mission, Ah' ha! ha! By Jove. y 5 o tone 
ted by this company at Granton and Burntisland, by means of which, | meeting. Going to Venice ; per Baccho, delighted to join you, Ah! hat 
in connexion with the large floating railway-steamer ‘‘ Leviathan,” | ha! I saw you in the Pyrenees—snow and wind just like this. I was 
go s, minerals, and live stock, will be conveyed across the ferry with- | going to Madrid; you had just left it. Knew Villiers, now Lord Cla 
; oval from the trucks; and if found necessary, passengers could | endon—fine fellow! Ah! ha! ha!—splendid fellow Capital tabl t 
als with the greatest car id safety, be taken across without change Madri Sefton’s cook 4 man, Sir. fit to ! Lord-Lieut ant I 
~a ig Weunderstand that the whol ipparatus is the invention | met you on the Danuh Lord Ponsonby has left Vienna—fne old man 
Mr. Bouch, the engineer and manager of the line, and reflects th Harriet Wilson'—Ah'! ha! ha! Great hit; how s | iship did 
ghest cred n his engineering skill The first experimental trial , laagh; enj yved the joke I heard of you at Nay Capital sherry 
we on Wednesday las in presen f the dir ‘*s, and was em Temple has good win ul not too much talk, stil! k vhat he is 
. i -ssful We may mention that th I i leck n i Ah! a! Le! a delightful life—constantly the road It 
wm s capable of holding a train of from thir«y to forty loaded ns to agree with you, as it does with me, by Jove! Fifty vears. 
trucks ; and on Wednesday twelve trucks, consisting of coal and gen- | Sir; you would never believe it. Ah! ha! ha Na i smart young 
eral merchandise, were taken on board at Burntisland in about seven | diplomatist—all the Napiers e firstrate ; to head an army, to lead a 
iinutes. The time oceupied by the steamer incrossing was 25 minutes fleet, to write a book handle a despatch, the N ers t nen. 
and the trucks were safeiy run ashore at Granton in the courseof three | Ah! ha! ha! I wisiiI was Napier No, Lam Firefly—an old Lin 
minutes afterwards, amidst the hearty cheers of a large concourse of | colnshire name, Sir—came in with tne Conquest Ve . large 
enectators, who had assembled to witness the interesting proceedings family, Sir—we do not want heirs When I was la Egypt the 
fo give an idea of the entire apparatus, we may state that alongside | Consul-General said that 1 was an everlasting firefly, Ah, ha! ha' 
the piers at Burntisland and Granton is an incline or slip, ¢ mstructed | the Hon. Mr. Murray, Sir, ha! ha! ha What a splendid horse th 
f mas mry, upon which are laid two lines of rails, the same gauge as | Pasha gave m—health m 1 improved—coming round—the air of 
the main line. Upon the incline is placed a heavy moveable platform | Cairo is delicious. Going ¢ Venice--so am 1, very glad \h' ha 
61 feet in length by 21 in breadth, framed of timber and resting upon | ha! Iam your guide, your cicerone. Dawkins, Consul-Ceneral, 
sixteen wheels. To the front of the platform are attached, by means | my intimate ‘riend. Know Sir Thomas Sorrell well. Perfect 
of universal joints, four malleable iron girders, 35 feet long, construc- | gentleman Dawkins. Noble-minded man Sir Thom lead, dead, Sir 
edof boiler plate, spanning the requisite distance from the platform to | We must all die— Ah! ha! ha! Going by the train—let us star 
he vessel, and affording sufficient depth of water for the keel of the | Botega. What's to pay’? Ah! ha ha! Delighted to make your a 
vessel to clear the surface of the slip. These girders are raised and | quaintan Thus patronized and protected | made my way to the 


lowered on the arrival and departure of the vessel by means of a winch 
on each side of a st iwing eighteen feet hich, erected across the plat- 
form. The whole platform with the girders are raised and lowered to 
suit the several heights of the tide by means of a small stationary 
steam-engine, which is also employed in moving the trucks off and on 
board the vessel. The drums and gearing in connexion therewith are 
so arranged as to work the platform, or load and discharge the vessel 
with the greatest facility 

The large vessel or floating railway (Leviathan) plying in connex- 
ion with the slips, is 175 feet long by 54 feet over all, propelled by two 
powerful engines of peculiar construction, with paddle shafts uncon- 
nected. Upon her deck are laid three lines of railway for the standage 
of trucks. This vessel, with all her machinery, was built by Mr 
Robert Napier of Glasgow, and, notwithstanding her form and con- 
struction is very different from sea-going vessels generally, the whole 
is finished in the most complete manner, and reflects the highest credit 
on the abilities of that eminent engineer.—-Edinburgh -idvertiser 
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WHITE. 
White to play 


and draw. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 67. 
White Black. 
1. Kt to B7ch K toR2 
2 Bto Kt6ch K tks B 
3. PtoB5ch K tke Kt 
4. Ktto K6 ch KtoB 
5. Rto Q8 checkmate 


THE LATE GREAT MATCH AT WASHINGTON. 
SIXTH GAME. 

Turner.— Black. Stanley.— White. Turner.— Black. Stanley.— White. 
1. KP2 <P2 14. Kt to K Kt 6 Q tks K P 
2KBP2 P tks P 15. Kttks R QP i fe} 
&% KKttoBs K Kt P 2 16. KttoQ 2 {dj QtoK6 ch 
4 KBwQ Bi K B to Kt2 17. RtoK 82 P tks B 
5. Castles KRPI1 18. Kttks P [at QB5) Qtw K5 
6. QBP1 QPi 19. Kt to Q2 QwoQB3s 
7.QP2 K Ktto K 2 20. QP 1 QweQ Ks 
& KKtPl KKtPl 21.Q@toQB2 B tks Kt 
. KttooKR4 PtoK BG 22. RtoK BoQB4 
1. K RPI KRPI1 23. Rw K &ch K to Kt 2 
11. Q toQ Kt 3 Castles fa] 24. KttoK 4 BwKB4 
12 Q@BtwKKt5{[b] QtoK 2. QtweQ BtoK6 
13, Btks Kt Q tks B White resigns. [e} 





Notes,—ja]——The combination now about to be developed is of bold conception on the 
part of White ; his entire defence from this point being conducted on the system of counter- 
attack ; and that of the most violent and fearless order. b It will be observed that 
the winning of the exchange is already assured to Mr. Turner; the loss of which, however, hos 
evidently been taken into the calculations of his adversary {e] A killing move ; anui- 
hilation would speedily follow any attempt onthe part of Black to preserve the Bishop, as, 
should he capture the Pawn, which menaces him, White plays Q to K 7, forcing a checkmate 























instanter. d|——No doubt his best play under the circumstances, which, however, are 
it ree in the extreme, e We are informed by Mr. Turner that his faith in the King’s 
hic, ots Gambit was somewhat shaken by this result; and throughout the remainder of the 
Gaines forming the Washington match, we consequently find no more gambits. 


ED 
.v CORRESPONDENTS.—D. J.—The result of the matches in question was as follows :— 
Lowenthall 11. Turner 4. Drawn 3, andin the other case, Turner 6, Thompson 2, Drawn 0. 
‘'~ Thompson has fallen off greatly of late, through want of suitable practice. Mr. Turner 
w York in the early part of the week accompanied by Mr. L., whom he has succeeded 
gling away tothe West. 
——EE—— 


A CHARACTER—CAPTAIN FrreFLy 1n Papua.—Whilst taking a 


cup of coffee here I made acquaintance with an English gentleman of | 


| 


noon last, 
employ of the 





whom I had heard muc®, but never met before, a certain Captain Fire- | 


fly, who signs “ officier en service de S. M. B. en mission.” 


apply to the army, navy, Bow-street, or the gentlemen pensioners, 
know not, and what the mission was, is, or may be, the missionary 
neglects to explain. However, he is a capital good fellow, six feet 
high, with splendid moustaches and whiskers, and as he is a little bit 
of a character, though a very horrible man, I must make you acquaint- 
ed with him. Captain Firefly has only one passion, and that is to know 
every one, and to make himseif amiable to every one. He will tread 
on your toe, and apologize for the mistake, believing that it was the toe 
of your uncle, of whom he is the intimate friend. If he does not know 
your family, he is acquainted with somebody that is. If you play the 


S. M. B. | for the erection of a monument to this great man, anc 


means Her Britannic Majesty, God bless her; but whether the office | learn that arrangements are in progress for holding a publie meeting of 
> Bo | | the citizens, to take measures for recording, by some visible token, the 


bassoon, violin, or French horn, he has heard of your fame, and longs to | 


hear you perform. If you have a touch of art, he feels that your de- 
signs are most classical, and your colouring Titian-like. If you have 
written a book, or a column for a newspaper. he has read every word, 
ind there never was such a style; and if you are a member of the 
House, he has heard all your speeches, and numbered all your votes 





Above all things, he is a devoted friend of the fair sex, and travels with | 
| oaken panels arourd the walls. 


a cargo of cheap jewellery and souvenirs, which he is eternally pre- 
senting to every gentle dame with whom he makes acquaintance. He 
travels a great deal by land and sea, and he never embarked ina 
steamer for a voyage of 48 hours without taking a cargo of bouquets on 
board, which, to the astonishment of the ladies, he presents to each as 
she appears on deck after the first day, or sends with his profound re- 
spects to her cabin if she be on the sick list. 


| sion of W 


station, and in the course of two hours we were swimming in a gondola, 
and enjoying the comforts of M 
| tion of Captain Firefly, who did not like travelling in t 
a strong sympathy for the fireside.--/talian Corres p 


hotel, much to the satisfac 
he cold, and has 
limes 


Danieli’s 


REMARKABLE CoLLision, Explosion, AND Escape On Friday after 
between fourand five o’clock,a man named Charles, in the 
Ebbw Vale Company, was in charge of two of the large 


iron carriages of that establishment, containing about twenty tons of 
iron. fe wished toremove those carriages from a particular spot, at | 
the Victoria works, and desired one of the Ebbw Vale engineers to | 
move them forward a little with his locomotive, in order to place them 
upon the line for the upper works. This was done it the break 
which Charles placed in the wheel to stay the motion thus given being | 
suddenly snapped off, the two heavily-laden carriages started off, and | 


were speedily careering at such a velocity as to be beyond all human 
control. Th left, the velocity attained by this vast weight on the in 
cline became most frightful and very great apprehensions were naturally 
caused of the destruction which would result to anything which might 
chance to be on the line At this time a man named Williams, of Ty- 
dee, owner of a small one-horse covered tram,in which his wife usually 
rode with him on his journeys, was quietly jogging along with sixty 
barrels of gunpowder piled beneath his coverlid) He had reached Llan 
hilleth, when suddenly in the distance he perceived the two iron-laden 








carriages wildly thundering down. Ina second, apprehending the 
fearful state of the case, and thanking Providence that the constant | 
partner of his journeys was not with him, he instantly slipped out the | 
pin that fastened the shafts to his tram, and dashed down t leclivity 
with his frightened horse, justin time to avoid the destru ctive crash ; | 
for quick as lightning the twenty tons of rail iron ran into his car, and | 
among his powder barrels, which, of course, were smashed ; whilst the | 
y tram was crushed and comminuted beyond all carpentry skill 


cr 
The 


shattered powder-casks 


fully grand, something perhaps like the magazine display at Moultan, | 
ensued ; fifty-one barrels having been blown into the air, shaking the 
neighbouring houses, and frightening their tenants, as if an earthquake 
had taken place; while the narrowly-escaped Williams, who wished 


] 
himself safely back once more with his good wife at Tydee, stood with | 
his old horse looking on in terrible amazement, until his hat being 
blown off his head by the shock, or knocked off by a piece of his tram | 
wheels, he considered it hightime to decamp. Very fortunately, in- | 
deed, no life was lost, nor greater damage done than the destruction of 
the powder and the haulier’s tram. We understand that the Mon 
mouthshire Railway and Canal Company have just received from the 
manufacturers an air-tight powder carriage, which comes opportunely 
to replace the old vehicle of Williams, which had hitherto been used 
for the purpose. —.Monmouthshire Merlin. 

Deatu or A Great Minine CapiratistT InN ConNnwatui.—We have 
this week to announce the death of J. T. Teffry, Esq., of Place, Fowey, 
a gentleman well known throughout the West of England, and to the 
mining interest throughout the world. Few men have been more use- 


|} gon when the hand is giving \ 


collision caused some sparks of fire, and the matting around the | th 
speedily took fire, and then an explosion, aw- | © 





ful or more respected in their generation. Commanding an enormous 
capital, which never lay useless in its coffers, and possessing the skill 
wherewith to direct it into profitable channels, he has always been in- 
deed the monarch of the district, but his kingdom has shared in his 
good fortune. The mines and other works with which he was connec- 
ted, either as priucipal shareholder or sole proprietor, gave employment 
to, perhaps, upwards of 5,000 hands.—Cornwall Gazette 


Coup.—The cold was so intense in Khamtschatka about the end of 
December, that the governor of the province was compelled to leave his 
customary residence at Patropawlosk, and retire to his subterraneous 
palace of Thehewskoi. This abode, which is built about twenty metres 
underground, affords accommodation for the governor and his suite, 
comprising 200 persons. It contains all the necessary comforts of or- 
dinary life; its temperature is mild and salubrious ; the absence of 
day light is supplied by a number of lamps which are constantly burn- 
ing. It seldom occurs that the weather is so severe as to compel the 
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Armp. 
Poaruer Repvcrion ww rus Army.—The remaining number of 
reserve Oattalions not included in the recent arrangement for immediate 
reducti nw | he 


. onsolidated with the Ist battalions as they each ar- 
rive from fors t tl . 


. gu service at the expiration of the several periods for 
which the were sent 76 
‘ ney were i road; the total effective strength to be 750 
men ac eg e ~! vs , 
} each regimen it rT ittalions have «everal vears vet to 
complete their tour of duty , latic 
! ity in nies The same regulation for 
iN } nme Lhe « the: rs ‘ " 
. ipply to thie extended mode of re 
i lon { S ‘; : 
rnOops ror Fors Sy 
4 n ’ it ie we lers«tood t ‘¢ v, 
wil! shertly be placed i , gin om 
seedacntatele : , é noark for foreign stations The 
© eTrTanean is to hor 1 the ret 
oe : i ' w return ¢t Lngland of the re 
served Dattalions lered f edu ion Dhid 
Minirary I ‘”aTUNE The propert tT treneral & \ n 
. ‘ seo neon, 
G.C. B, late Governor of Chelsea Collec. ins been «worn ¢ vey p 
. . unde : 
sum 1 that of Lieutenant-Colonel Alder D aes : " 
= reson, Royal Engineers, 
ate Secretary ’ t hment, 15.000 and that of Mr Nort} 
at of rth, 
late apothecary at that place, and formerly a staff surgeon in the army 
to 25.000/ The will of the late Lieute nant-Colonel Dennie 18th | ight 
Infantry, has been proved and sworn under 1.500 vod that of Pay 
master Williams, I6th Lancers, 800/ lhid : 
ComMAND «tn [necanpv.—It is rumoured that Lieutenant-General 
Sir Edward Blakeney, G.C.B, and G.C.H., commanding the troops in 


Ireland, will, in the course of the year, retire from the ac 
, 


his profession, in the performance of which he has | 


Live 


luties of 


nh so many veare 


engaged in that country lbid 
CAPS Coast CastLe The troops belonging to the West India Regi- 
nents stationed at this place a to | withdrawn, and a local corps 


raised to consist of 3 companies, of 100 men eaeh, for the service of t he 
garrison The officers are to he pp nted by the ¢ 
Chief hid 


PENINSULA Mepat 


mnmnan ler in 


~By the last general order claimants to medals 


| under the general order of the Ist of June, 1847, are required to send 


in their applications to the Board of General Officers by the Ist of May 


next. —/hid 
Navy. 
Marine Disc Encines.—Considerable mis ipprehension exists as to 


the movement of Bishopp’s dise engine, recently experimented with in 
the Mina steam-vessel, Many persons imagine it is a rotary engine, 
but such is not the case. The ball, with a handle attached to one side, 
describes motion to the shoulder joint in the socket of a per- 
ling & continuous cireular motion, pre 
! The ball of the 10-hors« power en- 
gine is 114 inches in diameter, and the dise 27 inches in diameter. The 
case in which the ball of the engine works is of a drum shape, and the 
motion of the dise in the groove it for the admission of the 
steam is similar to an unbroken wave moving with great velocity from 
one side of the other, and bearing so correctly on the 
parts it touches on either side as not to be liable to be put out of order 


t similar 


vious to discharging its contents 


occupies 


the groove to 





Times, Feb. 9 
APPOINTMENTS Lieuts E. L. Stran ways to we Ae isa )atv moport 
J. R. Harward, add). to the Mastin flag ship in the Kast Indies 
—— 
TRY THAT ¥ 1AY¥ NOW, THEN SPRAK A® YOU FIN 


Y DISCERNING PUBLK eo gt im ‘ sine wes of 
d y De who ' en ssacte wl wh villa *penkin 


throw, f 





I t vl slug my plan, get 
! ‘ ‘ ‘ oot ie : in, with 
‘ ‘ 1, OF any mate 
. " real: the ie me 
‘ i at In 
( ms the 
sora ‘ Intel® 
y 2) I York P t Norwalk ia Kia Hegis 
' I \ I News, W Peleg raph, 
j \ ( N ft Plainfield Union, Hur a be 
I 1 ‘ Times, G Gazette, Bangor Advert 
stone ¢ Man ere - at, Pr sions!) Almanac, Frederick ¢ 
Fishh $ urd, Niaware Iris, Mhinebeck Gazetic, Peekskill Republican, St. M 
Dai sndard, Re A , «, Tazewell Mirror, llome lens nal, Bapt 
Free Mow eer, Sy an Cour Whig, Port Tobacco Times, The Lily, § 
lican, Vineyard Gavetie, Scioto Gazete, Mother's Magazine, Boston Saturday Rambler, The 
Excelsior, New York ¢ Burlington Gazette My statement nuet be true, o could not 
rive euch refer es M pin ina pampl of 2 page and je eo elmple a child can ander 
stand it, The to ne ene yy of the better sent by Queen Victoria's Laundres o Mr. 
Twelvetres 
Sin—After considerable hes on your plan of washing was tested on some or filer 
Majesty’ othing, the result was most «atlefactory 





The process and specimens of the washing have been submitted to Her Majes sud pet her 
decided approval. Your plan is now pursued in all the laundries of Her Majesty's house 
hold, no less on account of the great saving of time and labour it effects, than of the beautiful 
colour it ensures, 

Ihave pleasure in testifying (o the « 

1ccess it deserves 


traordinary merit of and wieh lt the 


lam, ke, 


your invention, 


MARIE GASPARD 





Chief Laund ress the household of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
Sent by mail ina sealed envelope onr ptof the price, #1 Be particular to call or send 
only to. TWELVETREE, Room 2, No. % Nassau Street, New Vork, where teatimontale 
and specimens may be eee mech %—t 
THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 
re NOW OPEN at the Art-Union Buildings, 497 Broadway, from9 A. M.u10P.M. The 
collection embraces the Sacred Lessov, Mercy’s Dream, Christiana and Children, Henry 
the Fighth, Lady Jane Grey inthe Tower, Roman Penitent, Alme Giving- aid ine than 100 
other works Single admission 25 cents; season tickets HW cents. Catalogue 121-2 cents 


mech o 


VOYAGE TO BUROPE. 
PEN EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway’ 
Bagme’s original celebrated series of gigantic Panoramas, entitled A Voyage to Burope 

embracing magnificent views of Boston, its harbour, Halifax, the Atiantic, Liverpool, Lon- 
don, from the Thames, (passing under the bridges), and ending with a magnificent view of 
the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly Uluminated, and both banks of the beautiful River Bhi 
exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, to upwards of 309,000 persous we - on 25 Cents, children under 12, 16 Cents, 
Doors open at 6 1-2; commence moving at 7 led. n exhibition on Wednesdeye and Satar- 
day afternoons at 3 o'clock, mach 6—4 





governor to take refuge at Thehewskoi, but, when such is the case, he 
generally passes two entire months, sometimes three, in that residence. 
The wealthy inhabitants of the country take up their quarters in simi- 
lar abodes. 


A Darinc Ramway Fear ?—Mr. Padmore, the master of the 
Huddersfield station, has performed a daring feot. Part of a train 
having broken loose, the trucks struck against four loaded vans, which 
iaqnetiatels started off down an ‘“ incline” towards Bradley station. 





THE BYB. 


t R. WHEELER, Ocullet, 2% Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informe the public, 
that the unprecedented success vtending his treatment ofthe various (hitherto considered 
incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer euch of the aMfiicted who 
may be unacquainted with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume- 
rous restored patients in the first clase of society, and he invites those who are in want of Ag 
TIFICIAL Eves, to call upon him ist imported from Parise a moet beautiful selection 
and new make, which he will insert «0 a« to resemble the natural organ and dety the strictest 
scrutiny. With the arrangement« be las made for a regular supply, the Faculty wiihbe fur 





having 








Mr. Padmore jumpted upon an engine and pursued them: the trucks 
were going thirty or forty miles an hour when overtaken ; but Mr. Pad- 
more, while the engine was proceeding at its fearful rate, driving the 
trucks before it, left the pea and, going round the engine-frame, 
seated himself on the buffer-plank, and succeeded in hooking up the 
drawing-chain and fastening it to the engine, and then returned in tri- 
umph with the runaway trucks. When thus captured, the trucks were 
near a junction where several goods-trains were on and across the 
lines, with many men employed about them.—London paper. 





Tue Late Lory Jerrrey.—aA desire is a to be expressed 
we are happy to 


admiration and esteem with which Lord Jeffrey was regarded. Already 
a subscription has been opened among the members of the bar, for a 
private memorial of his Lordship. Our townsman Mr. Steele is to be 
commissioned to execute a bust for the Advocates’ Library. The accom- | 
plished artist is well acquainted with the features and expression of the 
deceased Judge, who was a frequent visitor to his studio. He will have 


nished with them upon low terme. Office houre 9to 3. A pamyp! fet, with remoarkaMe cures 
by Dr. W hie residence march 9—4m 


, can be had gratuitously at 


CHEAP EDITION—FIFTY CENTS. 


WILL BE PORLISHED ON FRIDAY. 
BY G. P. PUTNAM. 
The Great American Romance. 


KALOOLAH. 


by W. & Mayo, MD 











the advantage, besides, of the labours of other sculptors. The Faculty 
of Advocates have appointed a large committee to ‘‘ co-operate with | 
other public bodies or individuals as to the best means of raising a pub- | 
lic monument to the late Lord Jeffrey.".—Edinburgh Advertiser , 

Sen i 
Mary’s Room in Epinsurcu Castir.—Additions ar® | 


(QUEEN 
made to this interesting apartment through Major-General | 


about to be 


tiddell, commanding the forces in Scotland, to whom the public are al- } / 





ready iniebted for promoting the alterations carried out last year, by 
rating the entrance altogether from the Canteen, and renewing the | 
I after its original character. A copy of! 
the portrait of King James VI., by Jacobs Jansen, now in the posses- 
Hay, Esq., of Dunse Castle, has been taken by Lady Monson, 
and by her Ladyship has been generously presented to the Major- | 
General, to be | laced in Queen Mary’s room J. W. Gordon, Esq . y 
has also presented » beautiful copy from the original portrait of Queen 


I have been hearing of | Mary by Fuvino, an Italian artist, which was long in the possession of | 
the Captain’s reputation for the last 15 years, though I never met him the Trails of Orkney.—Edinburgh Courant 


An Antobiographice! Romance. By Jonatuan Romen. Edited 
New and cheap edition, vo. double colamns— conte 
ALSO—A Library Edition—1 vol. 12mo. cloth—@1.25 


“Mr. Mayo may henceforth claim a frout rank among the world’s writer's 
America may be proud to call him her son.”—Commercial Advertiser 


ol Gethon, and 


“ Picturesque and forcible, the characters strongly marked and we draw Jourval of 
v7 
The crack book '— Washington Uniwn. 
* Well written, and full of if and animation.” — Baltimore Patriet, 
f, 
* Really one of the most bewitching books of the day.” —Cambridge ( hrenue 


of the season.” 


Five bundred more lively pages we have seldom read.”— Ab ion. 

+ Krening Mirror 

to come.” —Concord Journal 
omean power 


‘It is one of the very best books of the kind ever written 


and of seasons yet 








‘ [tis decidedly the novel of the sea 


Full of eirring incidents and «ar 
i describing cheracter and p 


, tthe epiave 
ng transactions and the author iepte 


London Morning Herald. 








TO NEW YORE MERCHANTS. 
enw atnem 6 » resanic River, weing the property ofagentieman 
AS a . — ro LE Ase on ne homsae from Use? Nowerk Brides, on the Hudson 


1 the Rallrond #t 





yunty side, about 7 mis ule gloss in the second story, 





jouble piazza i 
x ” * {3 stories ny pers 4 rieh and a wharfinfront, Good fn, 
aS, Cee emeroEs our vinews, and affording all to be desired ina healthy 
den of fruite and vegetavies F Band - - thie went le surpassed, On leaving the he 
country residence for a business gen? New York, and the Railroad offers « transit of 18 


nthe city « 


45 minutes places the resident 
ach week a car 


rune at night to accommodate by return those 
~ 6 each day, and once in « York More land ean be had if requi 
desirous to attend public amusenm 
Street . xl doo mch 9—3t 


New York 


Inquire 79 Nassau 





FOR SALE, 
GEVENTERN Yours compet of be roves Soest the ALBION, wt one your o 
3 


: r particulars 
the former Series wv pat 7 
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aa ha 
me 





Seng 
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ed 











= 


si 


—— 


TYPE FOR SALE. 


} 
FONT OF BREVIER TYPE, weighing sbout 100 pounds, Will be divided it re- | 


quired. Price low fur cast 








NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS 
Auth seecte, Dat , ite ble tmee ke & 
Just Pobliahed the First Namber—Pric } ‘ od M Mrs. Ellie* 
MORNING CALL ¢ 
A U , Lavee . \ 
i I ard td 
‘ j re ke ° 
" JOUN TALLIS & CO } 
a UF N i ’ ‘ 
THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
POR MARCH » 

)! BLISH ED this day, No. 41, for March 18%, oe NEW YORK JOURNAL OF ME 
1 DICINE AND THE COLLATERAL SCLENCES, Edited by 8.5. Purple, M.D. This | 
number, among other original commanica s of eres tains A Historical Not | 
of the Progress of Medical Sciences from t g of th Pilgrims, at Plymouth he 
preeent ime, by Stephen W. Williams, MD Successful removal of Fibrous Tumor of the 
Ovarian by the large Abdominal Section, by W.H. Van B M.D Report on Prema 
ture Labor euccessfully indaced on account of e i Pe «, by F. W. Blatchford, M.D., 
together with eight other ong mal articles of gree alu ; 

be Review department A Critical Ane he Reports contained in the 2d volume 





of the Transactions of the American Medical Association, together with ibliographical No 
tice of all the late Medical Publications, Ite Foreign Retrospect contains as usual a large 
selection of practical mater from all the Foreign Journals, while in the American Retro 
spect may be found several interesting F.diterial Commur stions and selections from Ameri 
can Medical Journals 
Sulme mp, 95,00 per annum. Single copies % cent 
sheerigtion, ©5,00 per ax . . i. F. HUDSON, Acewr, 


meh 2—4t ” Wall Street Jauncey Court. 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


N EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and 
s 


J 7. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand 


Che Alvion. 


EDMUND ARNOLD. M.D 
Licen 









don, atieods at his office as usual, and mas sulled in f during the following | 
hours Morning...0.+..++« sbiuee puedcoostedé 10 
Afiernoon... ovcoes 





Evening 


White Street, one door from Broadwa 


HARPS. | 


Semi Grand, and Six Octave 


* Double Action Harps. Warercoms 25 Broaiwe 
en ‘ 











J. F. BROWNE would cailthe « yn of @ ere of s beautifulis ment, to the 
very elegant collection be has for sale, comprising eve a y in ety ish. From 
hislong experience io the first establishments in Lurope, be le able lo produce instruments | 

{ the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perf sin, log such improve- 
pentsas ft them particularly for extre . 5 this y f prices and | 
jescripions can be received per mai r i. strings, & fur the Harp | 
by the fret authors, receivec on the arrival of the sleamelips Orders tur any piece can | 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrive. une i6—6m | 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London 
. 





OGLE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FORK RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
B LEM thine THE HAIR 

ollow Certs te, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one af the most eminent Phyncians ef Hoston 
™=f show § caution in which uf i held by the scientific and learned, being one only of many 
— , Bostrom, Feb. 15, 1247. 


you for the hair, has been extensively 





Mr. 1'm. Bogle,—Sir ; The prepa a ion invented by 
ant omy fetus and they give it the decided preference over al other ¢ ompositions of the 


kind, It fevigorates and beautifies the hair, aud clears the skin of all impurities, without 
: ' 
vroducing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are #o frequently the result of manny well 
Seoul patented compounds. * * * WINSLOW LEWIS 

It ie an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin of parting of the hair free from dandriff and securt For children, it lays the foundation 
of a good head of hair, 

BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

@ This delightful ar icle is total) different and far superior to anything yet io ented for shay 
ing. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or * soap plant” of ¢ alifornia, an article used 














by the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 
skin, ie avoided, Its vegetable and detergent properties have e purest and most nourishing 
effects on the ekin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, which 
does not dry on the face. Itisa dee ided laxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap 
It le done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 


yas connoisseur 






ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidle 


RBOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


Fredicatitig Tans, Pimples, « other er bone of the a rendering ar cate 
and blooming t le equa effic protecting the skin fro the hot suns of summer 
and freezing blasts of winter, and is the moet fragrant | delicious ar le to be found at the | 
tohlet of fashion 

All the above articles have | the tee { strictest investigation und are warranted 
superior to anything yet i f f rt * : the mone in all 


cases, will be refunded by my Agent« 


1 ve had, a of the Principal Dr ata ever Towr roughout the United States 
and Canadas ° march 2—ly 


TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AOENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICI1 
ROBERT STANTON. 


WELLINGTON STREET—OPrrosiTe THE COMME [AL BANK 


WILLIAM BOGLE, Proraieror 
7 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Cc. J. HOLTS 
SUPERIOR English Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, end other manufacturing pur 
~ | 


an, Manufactory 51 and SS Hammersiey Street 1 boxes of 9 yunds and upwards 
ar barrels 
Sold by Chester Driggs, 691 Broadway, C. 8. De m, 217 Bleecker Street, and other re 
spectable Grocers feb 9—Sm 


OVAL LYCEUM, TORONTO,— Mr. Besnard heving leased this recently erec 
ed, went, and « ommodic 
oult Artiate visiting Toronto, new the seat of Government im " 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. 





jan 5—t 
REMOVAL. 
RICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN 
H. BE. RANSOM 

{ AVE removed to 45 Wall Street, where they cor 1 to draw on the Bank or Barrisa 

Nowrn Ameaica, Lonpon, and the Branches in the Canavas, New Baunswick, Nova 
Scorts, and NewrounvLano 
» Also, opon the Banks of the Paovinciat Bank oF leetano and the National BANnk oF 
ScoTLano, and purchase or collect Bille of Exchange on Eng and, Ireland, Scotland, and 
he Britieh Provinces in North America feb 2—6; 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON 
H. E. Mowreomerrr, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 
ALSEXANDER Gaeennonne, late Master of Ship Caledoma, 
jan 19—ly 


_— — —— 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 








HE undersigned reapectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 


has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sicth Avenue, (opposite 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Ash, and Liverpool Orre! adapted for the Ranor, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
None buat best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight jan 19—ly 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


my le ly " 


R. JOUN W. 8. HOWS will receives limited number of private pupils desirous 
of improving themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 


ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 


MR HU \‘ 3 has aleo made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 


which his “ Stetspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book 


cal examiners, and Annual Report of 184), &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents 


the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise 





| 
| 
| 


mus Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 
" 





For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of | 


Bleecker street sept 15 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and M8 Broadway 
ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German [oo:s. Together with 
4 ali American works of general interest. The Library has lately received a valuable ac 
cession of Euglish books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the great work or 
Egypt, by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio ; Agincourt Histoire de Art 
4 volumes, folio, &c., kc., and a select collection of modern German literature 





jan 19—«f 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 





cents Season tickets 8 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents aug 25—é6t 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent d very distit 


guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 


merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy 
TesTimMontat.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

I have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour 

It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain 8 cathartic at once mild and 
pleasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in * Ty ts Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient 

Tm those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and tx 
the usual concomitants, Flaralency, Heartburn, Costiveness, kc., the ‘Seltzer Aperie: 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obn 
dren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have « 
your Aperient to childrea, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to re 
dose 0 perey visting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of muct 






els, prodacing 














vale. The facility with whieh it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita m to general notice which its intrinsic merits fu sup. 
= [Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D 


P No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 
New York, March Ist, 1848 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
J repared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca 


t ». 3s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N 


| 


| 


‘QUE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the hall! 
‘the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, wil! re- 
main open until further notice, from 10 o'clock, a. M., until 10 o'clock, P.M. Admission 25 








| 


Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 185 Broad- 


Sunless Sittin st. Reece & Brother, No, 3] East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
wut et, Phiuade phia. E. M. Carey, Charieston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 


Co. @ Canal st 


» New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 


— | 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
% Cornhill, Lond 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND sunPLUs $255,00 
| Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A BSavincse Bawa ror THE Wivow anv THE Oarnan.” 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 


C. Edward Habicht, Chawman. 

BREW YoRE. 
John 8. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Sere | C, Tucker, 
George Barclay, Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. Worth, | Robert J. Dillon 
W litem Vao Hook, 

BALT( MOR. 
Samuel Hoffman, 


Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain, 





BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher | 
Israel] Whitney, | 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
| Elijah D. Brigham, 
| E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


Thirty days cre allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. © 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society's operations in America is transacted —afford- 
ing thereby every pocsible advantage ef promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, setllement, &« 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, A!l communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. _ 


jan 5 








LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL. £600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bar | Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq 
rhomas Benson, Esq Archibald Fred, Paxton, Esq 
John Cattley, Raq | Denzil L. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A George H, Weatherhead, Esq 
George Green, Esq 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D 
Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, & Co. 
On Lnsurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 
main as a petmanent loan, at the option of the insurer 


?remiume may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 


March 9 


———:} 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


’ 
late of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- | Mé* HENRY C WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to eS 
: Amity 


Street, where epplicationcan be made for terms, kc., kc. Gee 15 
LOOKING GLASS WARBEROOM. 
1:9 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 








Looking Glasses, and would respectiuliy rim the subscribers of the ALBion thas 
they are prepared fran e presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste 
short r t reas e terms jan 5—~4," 
oe — = a eens TS 

UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
rWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
ATLANTIC - oe eee sooe++s-Capt. West 
PACIFIC ..ccccceccnccceecnerecsnssensreeensseeeneseeens Capt. Nye. 
ARCTIC... - , . coneecosenes Capt. La 
BALTIC... ....scccrcccccsccccccccccssesresseseoccoossecs Capt. Comstock 
ADRIATIC. pongo canes gepoeseeses 00 sescesecece «+ Capt. Grafton. 
These sh ps, DAVINg bee built y¥ contract expresaiy for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines,to ensure strength and speed, 





ing Liverpool « 
Saturday, the |1th of May, and Liverpool onWednesday, 29th o May. 


and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 


» from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of State Rooms charged ag not- 





he plans of the cabins 
For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
One of the ships of this line will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, leay 
mW ednesday, the 15th of May; and another wil) sail hence for Liverpool og 


feb 9—«f 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 


1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNLA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personal baggage free, to the extent of 2¢ lbs wright, not exceedi 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and ene and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas or Mazatlan ...0+...++- B225...00-+00+100 

do do do San Diego.....ccccosese -250.. on 

do do do San Francisco, ...ccrcececssecesee+ DO. coceecveess LO 
Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggaze. 
All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 

‘ers. 

° No passage secured until paid for. 
Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan 5 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships on, 
and after the 1st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mail Py + 
will recewe Foreign Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 
wharfon Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
pool on the 29th December. 












HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 





Bee. . ctnnddisntbatocacdéd C. H. E. Judkina | Hibernia............. esos 
ae nedeooecesconnes .A. Ryrie | Niagara.... ° Pin ctnamihaae é 
MTU: 500 cccgecereseesrccesees N. Shannon | Canada.. occccceseeneee 
BERTODG, 00. cccccccccccceescetcsoce NS Cie scncccscccndbeavenasasants J 





Caledonia........W. Douglas 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 
From 


Cambele ccccddcsscese poses +» Boston, ....-0... +eee» Wednesday..,.January 9th. 












Canada....sess --New York, ..-Wednesday....January 23d. 
Niagara....... -» Boston,..... . Wednesday ... February 6th. 
EUuropa.seeseee New York,......se0+. Wednesday.... February 20th. 
AMETICE.occcccccccsceccccesscoces BOston,..ee..0e - Wednesday....March 6th. 
Canada....... seccscoce NOW SOEM, cc ccvcccees Wednesday March 20th; 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...... «00008120 

lo in second do do do GO. secccccccccccece o0e7O 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFrrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 





syond an amount for personal expenses. 


E. CUNARD, Ja, 
38 Broadway. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 21st December, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York or Boston 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
Apply to C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
Orfor any information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


dec 15 





~ 








No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York. 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitey, Esq James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq J. Phillips Phoenix, ksq. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq John Cryder, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners, 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, Esq, M.D.. 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq, M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel............ Cddeccccsvebevesdeubes Hon. Willis Hall. 
BOUCHKOF. occceccveccvccccesccccecccvccsccese «eeeeseeAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 Wall Street, 
New York. 
CP” CALIFORNIA, AND Srectat Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE 
MIUM jan 5 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
pu COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the hig 





est credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 


THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2isT aUGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad" 
jeir; Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson 
TPHIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase “Annwnities 

or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a raie of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller 
present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position ofthe Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as Well as the prompt settlement of claims. % 

Assurances can be effected with or wirxovurt participation in the profits of the Company, 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sYs- 
reM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 














Age Wih Withou Half Credit. } Age. | With Without ,; Half Credit. 
Profits | | Profits. TORS, | ccccceccccce 
6 | 1131 1 40 $62 21448 | 21376 
2 | 1it4 &- 3171 | $40 j 3 74 
% 229 | So {esi | 82m | 614 
50 293 | 55 ; 5178 419 5 34 
s | aus? | | &@ |7mw}] 6on | 6133 








The above rates, For Life without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to Assure in 
Canada, while the assured with Participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 

hat Branch of the Company's business. 

Tables of Ra! Prospectuses, Forms of Application, aud any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 









Buanthord...cccececctecs ccesccctce COMMEND BBniOed.ccccccsccccosccccccece 
Cobourg 
Colborne... 
Dundas.... 
London......... 




















..seeee Robert M. Bouche Ceerccecece ee 
James (lamilton..... 
Alexan ‘er Anderson.... 





. George 










Sco 








Montreal ee Frederick A. Wiis - Dr. S.C. 8 
Paris. ..ccoccceses «+ David Buchan ..... } eeccdecs 
Port Sarnia + Maicolm Cameron.... 





at Welch and Davies......ce.ecs 

i niibeaaed MT ML. acecauscoeaunessete ose ances estede 
+» Edmund Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick.... 

«s.e William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford. 

By order of the Boar, 

| THOMAS M. SIMONS, Se:retary, 

jan5 Hamilton 







St ¢ 
Toronto .. 
Woodstock 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 



















Ships Captains. From New York, From LiverpooL 
New World...........Knight... 6....Mar. 6 )Au -Dec 21..Apr 21 
West Point...........W. H. All oll ll ere 26..... 26 
Fidelia. ........-+e0e0. VERON, ....-006 eos 3 
Roscius .......+++0+-.Eldridge 
Isaac Wright..........Marshall.... 


..».Bunting... 
ee eee 
coocees BIVCP.ee 
seeeCObb .. 


Ashburton.... 
Constellation 
Yorkshire 
Siddons... 
Columbia .. 
Patrick Henry..... 
Cy) re 
New York..... oa Hacecee 
Sheridan ........ Y 















Montezuma...... Lowber... . 

Henry Clay.... .»- Howland, . oly a see 
John R. Skiddy.. Shipley...... “o ll BH.... .W......8 
ae eece -16.. --Apr 11..Augl 
Garrick.. 26 |...0. LL. ceoed Weed 





26 

Cambridge .........- ‘ 1... July 1 bocce MB. cccceckOe voock® 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 

Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 

convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 

tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 





Price of passage to Liverpool....... 00008100 
- . to New Vork......000+seccseesS25 


Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H., MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. . 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashh»rton, Henry Clay, and Ndw World, 
iRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Ageuts for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILeSTON & CO. N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sv-- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from N: 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th SB 28th, and Portsm« . 4 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. ‘ 














Ocean Queen,new, Griswold May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8)June 28, Oct 2, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, Lord, “ 24, o 624, “ 24 /July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
Southampton, new, Morgan, jJune 8. Oct, 8 Feb. 8) 23, “« g, “ 3 
ictoria, ohnson, we Te =—, 24 }Aug. 13, Dec. i 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, March 8 |* ie 2a Ds a “pa 4 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, ’ ee” Se “ 24 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Devonshire, new Hovey, Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8 |“ 2, « oR = 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, «2, * 24, © 24 }Oct. 13,’ Feb. 18) June 13 


ay Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are ef the best dese 
on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ee ao 
u P- 


ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
jan 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
w ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 


Ist of each month, as follows :— 
a te New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS ¢ 1st January........+++. ( 16th February, 
Howe, master ) Ist May ... eee ) 16th June, ~ 
6 4 ( Ist September, 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS ist Feb , ° 
Everleigh, master idle ’ eee m 


Ist June ... . ¢ 16th July, 
BALTIMORE, 







¢ Ist October, ote ¢ 16th November, 


/ ’ ¢ Ist March.. + (16th Apri’, 
Coan, master. 5 iat se ° jie As 
ah: ( Ist November .. - (16th December, 
ONEIDA, | (ist April ..... ~¢16th May, 
Funck, master Ist August....... - ¢ 16th September, 
¢ ist December +++. ¢ 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. — 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
se Wall st 


ip . 
jau 9 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


